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Lesson Calendar 


x. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon ...... Mark 7 : 24-37 
Or, aster Lessom . 1. 2 ee ec ee ohn 20: 11-18 
2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ ....... fark 8 : 27-38 
3. April r7.—Jesus Transfigured .... +++ Mark 9 ite 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ...... Luke ro : 1-1 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise. .....-+.-++- Luke rz : 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 


Luke 15 : 11-24 
Mark 10 : 35-45 
Acts 2: 1-11 


. May 15.—The ProdigalSon .... +++ ++ es 
§ May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility 
r, The Day of Pentecost a4 
. -—The Passover.......-. 2 17+ 
ro. pany Oc rist's Trial Before Pilate....... ark 15: 1-15 
ir. June 12.—Christ Crucified . . 2.6 e+ ss ee ee Mark 15 : 22-39 
12. June 19.—Christ Risen Matt. 28 : 1-15 
13. June 26.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Matt. 26:17-90...... .. . . The passover 
Tuesday.—Exod. 12 : 21-28 Institution of the feast 
Wednesday.—Luke 22 : 1-13 . . .... . The Preparation 
‘Thursday.—J ohn 6 : 47-58 Secu. Bread of life 
Friday.— Rom. 5:1-1r. ...... .. . . Reconciliation 
Saturday.—Heb. 9: 11-15 . . A perfect sacrifice 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 11: 20-28 . . . In remembrance 


~% 
The Waiting Moment 


By Mary E. Knowlton 


EXT year, we say, may chance to do 
This thing that seems so dear, so true; 
Or, some day we shall surely see 
That fairest spot where we would be ; 
Or else we fear to lose some grace 
Of health or wealth or lofty place. 


Yet, when I plan, there comes to me, 
Behind the gloom, beyond the glee, 
What is not hope, and is not fear, 

But certitude most strong and dear 
That there is waiting down life’s ways, 
Somewhere amidst the years or days, 


A white-winged moment sweet and still 
That shall not ask me what I will, 
Lest I mistake; but I shall know 
That that still moment bids me go,— 
That all life’s tumult-days are done, 
And shadowless new life begun. 

St. Joun, N. B. 





Speaking Countenances 

Faces have an influence that words can never 
have. The eyes, the brow, the lines of the whole 
visage, speak out as the tongue can never speak. 
The face is not merely physical ; it changes inevitably 
as the inner man changes. Hard thoughts, evil de- 
sires, selfish ambitions, show through the coun- 
tenance as in no other way. And the influence of 
these inner thoughts and purposes of ours is felt by 
those who merely look at us. It is not enough that 
we should have a care about words and deeds as in- 
fluencing others ; the very countenance itself, lighted 
from within, should speak forth a clean, wholesome 
message to all who look us in the eyes. 


x 
Where the Trouble Begins 


When a man is making his fight for character he 
must not count the cost. There is no move in that 
fight so dangerous as the simple admission that it 
may be possible to take the whole matter too seriously. 
A man may be beaten back again and again, and yet 
goon. Vile temptations may smite him furiously all 
along the line without daunting him in the least ; 


but when he admits that his standards may be too 
advanced, his purposes quixotic, his possible value 
to the community or to the heavenly Father hardly 
worth mentioning, then he is throwing all his fighting 
spirit to the winds. He begins to ask himself whether 
the gain is worth the trouble. He counts the cost. 
It looks large. He begins to subside. His ideals 
become more “practical.’’ He falls in with the 
crowd, and ceases to stand for anything in particular. 
And the rout starts when the best things begin to 
seem fanciful and character a whim, Just at that 
point every man needs all the grace and strength that 
divine power can give him. 


x 


Practicing the Presence of God 

God is in all and through all. We believe this 
when we do not lapse into such matter-of-fact and 
utilitarian ways as to forget it in practice. Ata recent 
scientific meeting in London the distinguished Sir 
George Birdwood told of a certain Moorish envoy 
who remained untouched and unmoved by the won- 
ders of London shown him while he was being lion- 
ized. But coming, one morning, at a turn in the 
park, to a lovely laburnum tree in full flower, he 
stopped the carriage, stepped down into the road, 
‘‘and adored, after the ritual of his religion, the holi- 
ness, the power, and the mercy of God, in the creation 
of so beautiful a tree." Perhaps we do not need to 
be so demonstrative as this Muhammadan, but it 
were well, sometimes, if we were not afraid to show 
that we ‘practice the presence of God,'’ when we 
admire the delicate beauty of nature as well as when 
we feel its more awful power. If we think we hear 


< 


his voice in the thunder, we should no less see his 
tender touch in the tinting of the shy wildflower and 
the blossom of spring. 

a 


The Need of Narrowness 

Breadth is not the only thing which life requires. 
Breadth of vision, breadth of thought, breadth of 
sympathy, breadth of charity,—these are splendid 
things ; but there is a certain narrowness which con- 
sists with these as perfectly as does the narrow with 
the broad edge of a wedge. Jesus lacked none of 
these qualities of breadth, yet it was he who said, 
‘*Narrow is the gate... that leadeth unto life.’’ 
There will be, for one thing, in every honorable life, 
the narrowness of high principles. As one has said, 
‘«Every one who would be a saint must be narrow 
enough not to be a sinner.’’ A true man will confine 
his way on this side and on that by fixed and definite 
principles of conduct. There will also be in an ef- 
fective life the narrowness of a chosen purpose. 
‘«One thing I do,’’ said the Apostle Paul, and in that 
narrowing of his life to a worthy end was the ministry 
and success of his life. And again, there is in the 
Christian life the narrowness of an intense interest. 
People study what interests them, whether it be music, 
art, or politics, to the exclusion of other things. And 
they who labor in the kingdom of heaven find the 
matter become thrilling to their touch. That interest 
will, of course, shut us out from other things which 
do not concern us to the same extent. An age which 
is wise, as well as sincere, in its breadth will not forget 
that there is still a meaning and a truth in the narrow 
way. 


Christ’s Change of Emphasis 


VERY one admits the beauty of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The exquisite unworldly sayings 
of Jesus have an uplifting and softening influ- 

ence like music. They soothe us when we are tired 
of the sordidness of life. 

Yet it has often been said that the teachings of 
Jesus are unpractical, They would constitute a break 
with civilization. As things exist, where people must 
make money and take care of it, how can the prohibi- 
tions be obeyed ;: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures ;’’ ‘*Stand not for your rights ;’’ ‘ Resist not 
aggression’’? So men have classed the Sermon on 
the Mount as a dream of the Golden Age, —beautiful, 
but impossible. 

We may substitute the Proverbs, if we please, for 
these sayings of Jesus, and they will appeal to our 
worldly wisdom, They will do us good, and nobody 
will be dismayed. But Jesus spoke not to our easy 
comprehension, but to our inmost being and best 
nature. In every man there is somewhere hidden 
the passion for righteousness. Every one sometimes 
longs for the Golden Age,—at least in his dreams. 
Jesus has given us the program. 

Jesus’ spiritual interpretation of life actually trans- 
lated into a present-day program becomes a change 
of emphasis. It may be read: ‘‘Let your thoughts 
be not so much on acquisition as on stewardship ; not 
so much on your rights as on your duties; not so 
much on compulsion as on kindness.’’ It is anew 
standard of values. 

We mistake when we suppose that it is only the 
very rich who are in danger of being carried away 
by the commercial spirit. Jesus’s warnings against 
undue love of money were not addressed to the 
wealthy Roman patricians of his day, but to Jewish 
countrymen, fishermen, tradesmen, and Pharisees, 
who, like the patricians, made gold their life stan- 
dard of value. It is still a common standard among 





us, rich and poor. When we ask what a man is 
worth, we do not ordinarily mean what has he gained 
of the things that last, with what riches has he stored 
his mind, what treasures fill the chambers of his soul. 
We let the banker make our standard of values. Jesus 
would change the emphasis. He would ask, not how 
great is a man’s wealth, but what does he want it for, 
what is he doing with his money, and what is it doing 
with him? And, if he has very little money, how much 
does the longing for more absorb his thoughts ? 

It is very certain that Jesus’ change of emphasis 
would make a great step forward in the solution of 
our social problems. Theagony of the situation is that 
every one is thinking of his own rights and of others’ 
duties, and scarcely any one is thinking of his own duties 
and of others’ rights. _Whata transformation if factory 
owners should become their own most rigorous in- 
spectors, looking to the best conditions of labor, and 
if Christian workmen should come to realize that it 
is even more important to them to do a day's work 
for a day's pay than to get a day's pay for a day's 
work! What achange if mistresses should become 
solicitous for the happiness of their maids, while the 
maids should be anxious that the housework might be 
done in the very best way! How even more start- 
ling if landlords should seek the comfort of their 
tenants, and tenants be concerned for the property 
and profits of their landlords. It would be simply 
Jesus’ change of emphasis. It would not constitute 
any break with civilization at all, But it is not very 
common yet. Most of us still make ready allowance 
for our own shortcomings, and can furnish excellent 
reasons for our delays, while we have little considera- 
tion for the difficulties under which others perform 
their tasks and meet their obligations. . 

The change of emphasis from self-protection to 
kindness works worllers. Two gentlemen lived on 
neighboring estates in England. ~One was greatly 




























































































































































































troubled by poachers. He had man-traps and keep- 
ers and dogs and guns. The other employed the 
most notorious poacher in the neighborhood his 
‘gardener, told him to be careful of the game, and 
that when he wanted a rabbit he should take one 
home. He was never troubled by poachers. 

The modern system of school government is an 
adaptation of the method of Jesus. Put the boys on 
their honor. It was a new thing when Arnold of 
Rugby did that. The boys, whom a regiment of sol- 
diers could not have kept out of mischief and a corps 
of detectives could not have convicted, confessed to 
the great principal their misdemeanors, and said to 
one another, ‘‘It's a shame to lie to Arnold; he be- 
lieves you.’ Of course, there was government at 
Rugby. There was no nonsense about letting young 
people do as they please. But the emphasis was 
changed, The plan works. They try it even with 
animals now, and find that they can train them better 
by kindness than by force. 

It is a remarkable thing that Jesus’ spiritual inter- 
pretation of life is almost universally accepted in 
estimating the past. If one recalls half a hundred of 
the greatest names of the Christian centuries, the ele- 
ment of wealth will scarcely be considered at all. 
No one would dream of placing the luxurious Medici 
in the same rank with Savonarola. Luther towers 
above the imperial Charles. Cromwell's bones were 
dug up and cast out of Westminster Abbey, but the 
statue in Parliament Yard is an indication of his place 
above all of his contemporaries. Napoleon's con- 
spicuous career still dazzles us, so that we scarcely 
know how to place him, but no one would rank him 
with Washington. It happens to be a fact that Wash- 
ington was rich when he died. But that is the least 
significant fact about him. With regard to all the 
past, the world counts only the treasures that men 
laid up in the higher realms. 

So we must not come to the mountain teaching of 
Jesus as if it had been spoken yesterday, and were 
new and startling. The spiritual interpretation of 
life has made its steady, persistent appeal, and men 
have mused upon it, and the results have been mighty. 
The wonderful truth in the ideals of Jesus appears in 
that they always begin to be immediately practicable. 
We need not wait until the Golden Age. We may 
begin the change of emphasis to-day. Life is not so 
much acquisition as stewardship, not so much rights 
as duties, not so much compulsion as kindness. 
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Was the Prodigal Wise ? 


No matter how clearly a truth may be put, it is 
always possible for some one to misunderstand it. 
In The Sunday School Times of April 30 an address 
by Dr. Ghosn-el-Howie was reported by the Rev. 
William Wye Smith, in which emphasis was laid 
upon the wisdom of the Prodigal Son in returning to 
his father. It was stated that Eastern Christians call 
him the Wise Son, because he did show wisdom in 
his final course. But that address has aroused a New 
Jersey reader, who writes : 


1 have just read the article in this week's Times called 
‘* The Prodigal Son, or the Wise Son.'' At the present time 
I am working, to the end that by next September I shall have 
enough money ahead to enable me to prepare myself at a 
preparatory school, expecting to take up a four years’ course 
at college. Although within a year of being out of my 
** teens,"’ I have had charge, as superintendent, of a Sunday- 
school, growing from a hundred members to two hundred and 
twenty-five at present, for a trifle over two years. Surely you 
would not think it a ‘‘wise'’ move for me to make, after ay 
ing all my plans to go to college and enter into the Y. M. C. A. 
work, to take the money I have managed to lay aside for 
school, cross the river to the second largest city in the world, 
and spend my. substance, and possibly my own ‘self,—the 
temple which God has given me to enable me to do the work 
he has for me to do here on earth,—for the only reason that, 
if I should finally ‘‘come to myself,"’ and think of my kind 
father and mother and brothers, and my home, I may turn 
back and be called ‘‘a wise son’’! It has been said [not by 
Dr. Howie !] that we all must ‘‘sow our wild oats,"’ but, 
although I may be rather young to express my opinion on 
such a great subject as this, | do not believe it ; and, further- 
more, I have made it the purpose of my life not to ‘‘sow wild 
oats." Why should I, in order to have so-called ‘‘ pleasure "’ 
now, be tormented in my later years by the thoughts of how 
I had disobeyed my parents, my convictions, and my God ? 


On the face of it, for that young man to begin to 
sow his wild oats would look unwise! Nor would 
there seem to be any good reason why he should pro- 
vide now for torment in his later years. But he may 
know another young fellow, who has not shared his 
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restraints or his inclinations toward real service in the 
world, and who has already followed in the downward 
footsteps of the Prodigal Son. Might he not go after 
him, lovingly and determinedly, and help him to be- 
come a Wise Son? That is a practical hint from 
Dr. Howie’s address for the young or old Christian 
worker. Has the New Jersey young man, as super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school, brought any other 
young fellow to his senses, so that a misguided, fool- 
ish existence has become a wisely ordered and aspiring 
life? And, if he has, would he call that returning 
son wise, or ‘‘ prodigal,’’ in his new course? Has that 
young Christian worker made it ‘‘the purpose of his 
life’’ to help other fellows not to sow their wild oats, 
and to do his best to save those who have been thus 
unwise? The Prodigal Son is the name that will cling 
to that parable, but it is well for all of us to remember 
that the boy did return, and that the Father’s love 
and forgiveness is offered freely to all of us. There 
is more than the story of a wreck in the story of the 
prodigal son who became wise. 


a“ 
**A Simple Faith”’ Fact or Fiction ? 


Among the many well-known writers for The 
Sunday School Times no one finds a more sympa- 
thetic and responsive audience among the readers of 
the paper than Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson. When- 
ever one of her stories or character studies appears in 
these pages, the Editor is sure to have many appre- 
ciative letters about Mrs. Slosson’s contribution. A 
New York reader has been deeply interested in her 
story, ‘‘A Simple Faith,’’ published in the issue of 
April 30, but writes inquiringly about a question that 
has frequently arisen concerning other writings by the 
same author. 

Is ‘‘A Simple Faith,"’ in last issue, fact or fiction? I trust 
will pardon my asking this. You know Mrs. Annie 

rumbull Slosson generally writes fiction,—very beautiful and 
helpful fiction, | am sure. This last sketch is tender, sweet, 
and full of wonderful lessons, but I am sure many readers 
would be glad to know if ‘‘ Drusy’’ ‘ever really lived. Will 
you not tell us in your paper? 

Still another reader, in Massachusetts, is interested 
in the same problem. 

For the benefit of several of us, your readers, who have 
talked together of the matter, will you say, through the columns 
of your paper or otherwise, if Mrs. Slosson's beautiful sketch, 
‘‘A Simple Faith,"’ is drawn from real life, or if it is fiction, 
with its portrayal of what one might—should—be? All her 
characters seem real. It was a blow to me when I first heard 
authoritatively that there never had existed a real ‘' Fishin’ 
Jimmy."’ I hope there was a ‘* Drusy.”’ 

Yes, ‘‘ Drusy"’ really lived. She was a woman of 
good works as well as of faith, as the Editor can 
testify. He has more than once partaken of her 
wonderful corn bread and muffins, by no means so 
simple as her faith, and he has seen that dear old 
face beam with satisfaction over the consciousness of 
having pleased the guests of her mistress, who were 
not slow to express their delight with ‘‘ Drusy’s’’ 
handiwork. In the busy New England city where 
she served Mrs. Slosson devotedly for so many years 
her quaint expressions, her Southern dialect, her 
punctilious observance of all the duties of a trusted 
servant, were in striking contrast to the life about 
her. Yes, ‘‘ Drusy’’ was real, and Mrs. Slosson has 
given a word picture of her which is as true to the 
life as those who knew that simple, devoted Christian 
servant ever could wish. 


ax 


Whence the Facts about 
the Agony in Gethsemane? 

Many questions come to the Editor worded in 
such a way that he is led to believe that no final or 
illuminating answer is expected. Generally, in such 
cases, the inquirer is not disappointed. Thus an 
Ohio correspondent almost seems te ‘‘ give it up’’ as 
he puts his question : 

How do you explain the manner by which the evangelists 
obtained the words of Jesus during the agony in the garden? 
They were not present, and the three disciples were too far 
off to hear, as well as being asleep. How, also, were they in 
a position to know of the bloody sweat? At the distance they 
were stationed they surely could not see it. 

The Editor offers no explanation. The Bible does 
not settle the question ; scholars do not agree in their 
suggestions just here; no one can speak with au- 
thority on this point. Some may think that Jesus 
told Matthew after the resurrection ; others, that the 
three disciples were near enough to hear Jesus at first, 
before they went to sleep, and that they could see the 
signs of the bloody sweat on the Master's brow after 
the agony. On some of these points, however, the 
Ohio correspondent evidently has knowledge to the 
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contrary. What is the Editor to do? He can only 
be glad that the Gospel writers did know that what 
they recorded wastrue. And the Editor rejoices in 
his privilege of finding light and guidance and good 
news in the Bible, even if he cannot always know by 
what human methods the Bible writers got their facts. 


x<— 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conyen- 
tion will ere q i on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Merion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OBERLIN, O.—Is it wise to have fifteen- or sixteen- year-old 
girls teach boys’ classes ?—S. 


No, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Could you give the addresses of two 
or three best governed ‘‘ settlement’’ houses ?—E. P. M. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago ; Professor Graham 
Taylor, Commoners, Chicago. Though not exactly on the 
same line, you will get some suggestions from Charles F. 
Robel, Omaha, Nebraska. 








HAMMOND, La.—Where can I get something especially 
helpful to a superintendent in the way of monthly or quarterly 
magazine with questions in ?—A. H. B. 

Subscribe for The Baptist Superintendent, American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 25 cents. The 
Providence Lithograph Co. also has a quarterly for superin- 
tendents which accompanies its picture roll, 


LORAIN, OHIO.—Which is of more permanent value to 
the school,—a graded school, with advancement each year, 
or the personal influence of the teacher remaining with the 
class ?—S. 

The scholars should be advanced year by year from one 
department to another. They may retain their teacher 
during the various years of that department, and thus the 
teacher’s influence is not lost. The one is not inconsistent 
with the other. 


TORONTO JUNCTION, ONT.—Where can ‘~ the pledge- 
cards used by the Personal Purity League of America, and 
how much are they ?—M. A. K. 

These cards and how they were used in a class of boys 
were described in the Times for December 26, 1903. W. T. 
Damon, Box 977, Buffalo, New York, will be glad to send 
these cards free in small quantities, say eight or ten. 
Larger quantities may be had at 50 cents a hundred, 


postpaid. 
GENESEO, N. Y.—With $100 we want to put from 100 to 150 





best up-to-date, a good books for our intermediate de- 
ven into our library. Can you help me to such a list ?— 
. E. K, 


The Sunday School Times has frequently published lists. 
Write to The Church Library Association of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; W. A. Wilde Co., Boston; Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago. I presume, however, your own 
denominational publishing house has splendid lists, and 
would be glad to help you. 





I want some kind of a Bible drill suitable for a class of fif- 
teen restless boys. I want something that will interest them, 
will hold their attention, and will necessitate each boy's bring- 
ing his own Bible every Sunday, and learning how to use it. 
Can you suggest something ?—L. C. P. 

Suppose you send to David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois, for their ‘* Bible Course for Junior 
Classes ’’ (3 cents). Eaton & Mains, New York City, also 
publish what is known as a ‘* Ten-Minute Series of Supple- 
mental Lessons,’’? by Loranus E. Hitchcock (§ cents each, 
59 cents per dozen), admirably adapted to this kind of 
work, They will send cataloz on application. Professor 
George W. Pease of the School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn., also issues helpful booklets of this sort. 
Address him. 


ADRIAN, MICH.—The question of a course of study leading 
to a diploma is now before our school. We feel the need of 
such a plan, yet there seems to be no course that we know of. 
If there exist adequate courses with text-books, will you kindly 
suggest them to us? or, on the other hand, if not possible to 
secure such a course from the International Lessons, by the 
use of some such manual as W. C. Pearce publishes? How 
many years’ work would you require for a diploma, and would 
you make any other requirements than a good record on the 
regular lesson,—for example, a brief course on Palestinian 
geography, Old Testament history in outline, etc. ?—H. K. F. 

I would suggest that it would be better to base the 
giving of your diploma upon a number of things, of which 
the regular Sunday-school lessons make one. Suppose, 
for instance, a diploma were given at the end of a year to 
those who had done a certain amount of work on the les- 
sons, had been faithful in their attendance, and perhaps 
done several other things you require. In this way you are 
securing improvement in several lines instead of one, and 
most of the schools using diplomas follow this plan. I 
know of no adequate course covering by text-books what 
would take the place of it. The other features you refer 
to could be covered by a supplemental course, of which 
there are many, which have often been referred to in this 
department. 


























LESSON FOR MAY 29 


Jerusalem’ 


What the First Day’s Sessions 


ORKERS in the Sunday-school 
from every part of the inhabited 
world for ten days had been pour- 
ing into Jerusalem. The Grosser 
Kurfiirst had brought its eight 
hundred from North America to 
Beyroot, where they first set foot 
on Syrian soil. There they broke 
up into many small groups, some 
taking rail to Damascus and the 
wonders of Baalbek’s ruins, re- 
turning to Beyroot, to steam down 
the Mediterranean coast past Sidon and Tyre to Haifa. 
There again new parties were formed, some to ride on 
horseback overland through Samaria and Galilee to 
Jerusalem, others visiting only Nazareth and Tiberias 
and the Sea of Galilee, then returning to the waiting 
Kurfirst at Haifa, and steaming again down the coast 
to Jaffa, where a four hours’ run by rail brought them 
to Jerusalem well ahead of the rest. An adventurous 
company of forty had even dared the discomforts 
and fatigue of the long horseback ride from Damas- 
cus to Jerusalem, living for nine days in the saddle, 
and sleeping for nine nights in their snug tents on 
mountain or plain. Indeed, before we of the ‘‘ Damas- 
cus Rough Riders’’ had reached Tiberias, we were 
so enamored of the healthful and re-creating nights in 
the open air that a telegram to headquarters at Jeru- 
salem secured us permission to live in our tents dur- 
ing our entire stay there. The camp in an olive grove 
near Gordon's Calvary is one of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of one of the bands of pilgrims. Friendships 
were formed, during these overland trips through the 
Holy Land, that will crystallize the influences of the 
Jerusalem Convention. 
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But North America’s children began to realize, 
before they reached Jerusalem, that they were only a 
small part of the great assembly. Great Britain's 
steamer, the Augusta Victoria, had disembarked 
similar parties for overland horseback or carriage 
trips through the land. It was not long before the 
caravans of England and of America began to pass 
each other on the way, and the faces of many of the 
Anglo-Saxon cousins and brothers and sisters had be- 
come familiar to each before the goal was reached. 
From the far East, too, still others had corhe, for Asia 
and Australia and the islands of the sea had sent 
their representatives. 

On Sunday morning, April 17, the sun rose over 
the city of Jerusalem as gloriously as on that day of 
triumphal entry nineteen centuries ago. To-day is to 
witness a new triumphal entry ; but the King of the 
Jews has enlarged his kingdom, and a great multitude 
of his subjects, ‘‘ out of every nation and of all tribes 
and peoples and tongues,’’ have come to acknowl- 
edge his power and to rejoice in his rule. 


The convention tent was pitched ona level spot 
just north of Gordon's Calvary, and only a short dis- 
tance from it. The convention sermon was to be 
preached at the service beginning at half-past ten 
Sunday morning. Long before that hour little groups 
of Sunday-school folks were on their way from hotels, 
private houses, and tents. My way led me past the 
Damascus Gate, familiar from photographs, now a 
reality in its brown and gray picturesque battlements. 
The dusty road was well crowded ; Russian pilgrims 
plodding on their way to kiss the stones in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; donkey boys prodding their 
patient little beasts ; trains of heavily laden camels ; 
women veiled in black, their bodies shrouded in pure 
white, black, or colors. Beggars dogged our steps 
crying bakhsheesh. Mounted officers passed us, re- 
splendent in gold braid, their bronzed faces looking 
out from the white 4effie topped by the heavy black 
rope. At one point the city wall beneath which we 
walked surmounted a great mass of solid rock, per- 
haps fifty feet high, scarred and weather stained by 
the centuries. A slim native boy, brown skinned, 
clothed only in a single bit of ragged linen cloth held 
loosely around him, droned a bakhsheesh refrain, kiss- 
ing his hand and patting incessantly the pilgrim on 
whom he had fastened. The slender Russian tower 
on the Mount of Olives pierced the sky to the east. 
Now we reach a grassy plain, where native men and 
women are lounging or seated, watching the western- 
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of the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention Brought Forth 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 








ers. A little group of jet black Ethiopian women, in 
white and black robes, are seated by a white grave 
stone on the hillside. Two hundred yards away is 
the convention tent, of oblong rectangular shape, 
some forty feet by two hundred. It holds eighteen 
hundred people, and the morning session taxed it to 
the utmost. 

Forty minutes before starting-time the hymns had 
begun. ‘‘Oh, Galilee, blue Galilee,’’ was the refrain 
that first rang out from the great tent that Sunday 
morning, taking us back to the lake that was now a 
reality in our lives. The singing of other familiar 
hymns, and the filling out of registration cards call- 
ing for information, among other facts, as to how far 
to and from the convention each one would have 
traveled, passed the next half-hour quickly. 


ae 

The speakers’ platform was backed by a series of 
flags, extending around the sides of the tent, of some 
twenty-two leading nations of the world. Alongside 
the familiar faces of Warren and Hartshorn and 
McCrillis and Potts and Clark and Belsey were other 
faces never before seen in a Sunday-school conven- 
tion. Franciscan monks rubbed elbows with Past 
Patriarchs of the Greek Church. Near the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and Press Censor of 
Palestine for the Sultan sat the kindly faced Samari- 
tan High-Priest and his son. Black pointed cowls 
were there, and brown robes heid at the waist by 
loosely knotted cords. The fez and the turban of the 
East contrasted with the bared head of the West. 
Muhammadans, Copts, Greek Catholics, Roman 
Catholics, Armenians, members of the Syriac Church, 
mingled with Christian Jews, Polish Jews, Aleppo 
Jews, and Spanish Jews, while Christian missionaries 
fresh from their fields of work, marveled and rejoiced 
at the compelling interest of this new factor in the 
Kingdom. 

It was after Charles Wesley's 


** Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven to earth come down,’’ 


had been sung, that the opening words of the con- 
vention were spoken by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of 
Boston, Chairman of the International Executive 
Committee : ‘‘ By the good providence of our 
heavenly Father we have reached the goal of our 
cruise,"’—and every heart spoke a silent amen. As 
prayer and Bible reading and hymn followed, this 
great host from all nations of the earth lifting up 
heart and voice in loving adoration of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, one wished that those disciples who, in a garden 
not far away, ‘‘ called Gethsemane,’’ when that Jesus 
was taken by the great multitude with swords and 
staves, ‘‘all left him, and fled,’’ could have looked 
down the ages and have seen and heard this world- 
assemblage of his followers. Their footsteps might 
have been stayed. And how a sight of it would have 
dampened the ardor of that ‘‘ great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of 
the people,’’ who came out to seize and to silence the 
Nazarene ! 
a 


The Convention Sermon was preached by the 
Archdeacon of London, the Ven. Dr. William Mac- 
donald Sinclair. The rich tones of the voice trained 
to fill St. Paul’s in London found no difficulty in 
reaching to the farthest corners of the great tent. 
From Matthew 21:15 and 16 he preached ; ‘‘ The 
Children’s Charter*’ was his theme. In speaking of 
the undving fascination which the Hebrew land has 
for the followers of Christ, he added the comforting 
thought : ‘‘ And yet the very fact of the supreme and 
eternal nature of him whom we worship as the 
brightness of the Father's glory takes away all anxi- 
ety as to exact spots and disputed sites. We remem- 
ber how our Lord himself said, ‘The flesh profiteth 
nothing : the words that 1 spake unto you, they are 
the spirit and they are life.’’’ It was noticeable that 
the Archdeacon spoke from the English standpoint of 
the Sunday-school as being an institution for chil- 
dren, as contrasted with the broader fact of the Sun- 
day-school as the teaching service of the church, 
embracing the entire church, parents and children 
alike. His sermon was an earnest summons to the 


deeper consecration of Sunday-school teachers for the 
children’s sake. 


‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run’’ 


rang out in conquering sweetness o’er Calvary and 
the city below. I wished that I could stand outside 
the convention tent, on Golgotha’s mount, and hear 
that praise ascending. We had come from homes 
where He reigns, to the city that he loved and wept 
over. ‘That song voiced our assurance and his that 
in the city which crucified him, as in all parts else of 
his earth, he shall yet reign in the fulness of power. 
God speed the day ! 
“ 


Before the close of the morning session Dr. John 
Potts had made the welcome announcement that the 
leaders of the convention had been led to plan for a 
union sacramental service in the tent Sunday after- 
noon. ‘‘Even Christ said to his disciples of old, 
‘ With desire I have desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer,’ so now, not the suffering, but the 
reigning, Christ shall be in our minds to-day.’’ The 
invitation was given to all who desired to join in par- 
taking of the elements on that sacred spot. 

It was estimated that there were no less than eight 
hundred who joined in commemorating the new cove- 
nant of the Lord Jesus Christ that Sunday afternoon. 
Dr. Potts presided at the service, Dr. Monro Gibson 
of London spoke to the hearts of the disciples com- 
muning there, and thirty ministers of different de- 
nominations shared in distributing the elements. It 
was one of the many unexpected blessings of the 
convention that deepened the joy and the abiding 
influence of those days of privilege. Nor was the 
communion limited to the western members of the 
convention. A saintly old Christian Armenian said 
to his son after the service was over, ‘‘I want to die; 
I want to die.’’ Well might he feel that he had 
reached a mountain point of his earthly course, and 
say with Simeon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, .. . for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.”’ 

ei 


On Sunday evening we made our way under the 
stars that shine the more brightly for the unlighted 
streets of the city, into the tent that had already be- 
come historic. The dimly burning oil lamps sus- 
pended down the middle of the tent contrasted with 
memories of the electric-lighted auditoriums of inter- 
national conventions in the West. But no one would 
have exchanged the ‘East for the West that night. 
Hearts and eyes were well lighted, and the Bishop of the 
Church of England in Jerusalem and the East, the Right 
Reverend G. F. Popham Blyth, D.D., found a ready 
response when he spoke of his joy in the opportunity 
that the Sunday-school movement gave for a common 
meeting ground for all denominations. His expres- 
sion of hope that the convention might leave a memo- 
rial of its stay in the support of some form of religious 
work in Palestine, and his closing plea, pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem, was not forgotten by his hearers. 

A letter of greeting, and of regret at inability to be 
present on account of illness, was read from His 
British Majesty's Consul, John Dickson, Esq. The 
American Consul, the Hon. Selah Merrill, brought 
his own greetings in person. 

The responses from representatives of Christian work 
throughout the world were able and unique. One 
might have supposed, to see the long list that ap- 
peared, that this part of the program would be tedi- 
ous. It was an enjoyable surprise; interest never 
flagged. With few exceptions the speakers kept close 
to their three-minute Timit, and each had a message 
that was fresh. There was many a picture spot of 
thought and eloquence, as when Dr. Monro Gibson 
said : ‘‘I should like to appoint Dr. Potts, with that 
stentorian voice of his, to go up into the highest 
minaret of this city, and sound from that height a 
muezzin Call to the whole world to prayer.'' Spon- 
taneously there burst from the convention the song 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name !"’ 


EN ROUTE FROM JERUSALEM TO ALEXANDRIA. 

Editor's Note.—The World's Fourth Sunday-school Con- 
vention is a climax in organized Bunday-school work. Ac- 
cordingly, to the first group of Mr. Trumbull's word-piétures 
of that Convention is given the page ordinarily devoted to 
brief items from leaders in that work. In next week’s issue 
the story of the Convention will be continued, including the 
close of the first day's sessions and the proceedings of the 
remaining days. 
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Child Study and the Sunday-School 






First Article 


WENTY years of child study have 
brought many changes in the cur- 
riculum and methods of the public 
schools. Some of these, doubtless, 
are inexpedient ; none, perhaps, are 
final ; certainly their trend is in the 
line of progress. Child study is in 
m its beginning yet, but it has discov- 
ered some facts and elucidated some 
principles of surpassing importance 
to the teacher, What is the sig- 
nificance of these resuks of scientific 
investigation to the teacher of morals and religion, and 
how can they best be made helpful in the training of 
children and youth ? 

Doubtless their most important field of usefulness 
is in the home, but it is in the Sunday-school that 
they can be most readily and promptly applied. No- 
where is the need more urgent. And it is a cheering 
fact that the thoughtful leaders in Sunday-school work 
are eagerly seeking aid from these new sources. 

The reconstruction of the Sunday-school along 
modern lines must be guided by experts, and such 
are engaged upon the task. But every teacher in the 
school is interested in the process, and may intelli- 
gently follow the steps. Each one, too, may imme- 
diately profit by the work of the psychologist. 

The changes to be made are chiefly in three lines, 
—in the organization and management of the school, 
in the courses of study, and in the method of dealing 
with the individual pupil. The message of child 
study to the Sunday-school teacher may be very briefly 
summarized as follows : 


Gradation of the School 

The first and most obvious lesson is that, as the child 
passes from infancy to maturity, his progress is not by 
a simple and steady enriching of his personality by 
increase of knowledge and variety of experience, but 
by a series of clearly marked stages of development. 
Life is not to be described by the old figure of a river 
whose current grows slower as its width and depth 
increase ; rather, it is ‘first the blade, then the ear, 
and after that the full corn in the ear."’ 

The careful observer of the child’s physical life will 
readily recognize four or five of these periods. To 
the student of the mind they are much more apparent. 
In each of them the child differs in his intellectual 
powers and attainments. There are varying emo- 
tional tendencies, —different motives and interests by 
which he may be guided to helpful knowledge and 
right conduct, and different temptations which beckon 
him astray. It is found that certain types of teachers 
exert the strongest influence over children and ado- 
lescents at particular periods in their lives. Changes 
in the dominant social tendencies of the different 
periods suggest adaptation in the size of classes and 
the degree of organization which should be encour- 
aged in each. Physical conditions must be consid- 
ered, in the lower grades especially, in the equipment 
of the rooms and the planning of programs. 

It is in these facts that we find the real argument 
for the gradation of the Sunday-school, and upon 
them as a basis the plans for its organization and 
management must be founded. It is to be feared 
that many a Sunday-school worker will learn with 
surprise that plans for the gradation of the school are 
not to be based upon the number and size of the 
rooms in the church or the length of time required 
to commit to memory certain ‘‘supplemental les- 
sons,’’ but on God-appointed conditions ingrained in 
the nature of the child. When he has tested the new 
way he will realize with satisfaction that, while it 
solves many more important problems, it also teaches 
him to utilize to the best advantage the rooms at his 
disposal, and so to plan the course of instruction as to 
make its mastery easier for the pupils. 


The Sunday-School Curriculum 

As he turns from the broad view of the mind of the 
child to a more detailed examination, child study 
shows the Sunday-school worker that these develop- 
ment stages form a succession of ‘‘ nascent periods,’’ 
when new powers are born into being. It appears 





Editor’s Note.—Mr. St. John is writing a series of six articles 
for The Sunday School Times, of which this is the first. He 
will deal with some of the most vital problems that confront 
every Sunday-school teacher. How to study the child, and 
what are the gains of such study, are questions that every 
teacher should consider, and answer definitely. 


By Edward P. St. John, superintendent of the New York State Sunday-School Association 


that various impulses and capabilities rise, reach a 
climax, and, if they are not now utilized in the giving 
of instruction and guiding of conduct, tend to pass 
away forever. There are critical periods in the re- 
ligious development of the child, a time when to 
encourage the giving of ‘*testimony’’ and public 
leading in prayer will probably be to develop cant, if 
not hypocrisy, and a time when religious feeling be- 
comes deeply real and personal,—a comparatively 
short period in which conversion is the natural ex- 
perience of the normal youth. 

The successful way of presenting the lesson will be 
found to vary from period to period. In one, Bible 
lessons should be presented in the form of story ; in 
another, the consecutive facts of history should be 
brought to the child ; and in a later one he should be 
guided in the search for the great forces which have 
shaped events. At one time we should teach duties 
chiefly, at another the emphasis should be upon doc- 
trines and the fundamental principles that guide con- 
duct. 

In these facts we have the basis for a wise and 
profitable Sunday-school curriculum,—a_ systematic 
and consecutive course of study, adapted to the un- 
folding mind in both choice of material and method 
of impartation,—which with wellnigh irresistible in- 
fluence would take its proper place among the forces 
which shape character. 

The teacher.who uses such a course will find that 
while it touches the pupil's life with greater power it 
lessens the strain upon herself. The problem of 
making the lesson interesting vanishes before the fact 
that it appeals to the spontaneous interests of all 
normal children of the age for which it was prepared. 
To the teacher who has some knowledge of general 
method the best possible aid as to the plans for pre- 
senting the lesson will come from the questions and 
suggestions of the members of the class. 


Dealing with the Individual Scholar 


Once more child study comes to the aid of the 
teacher by helping in the interpretation of the out- 
ward manifestation of the inner life of the pupil. A 
hundred children suffer, and a hundred lives are 
marred through misunderstanding, for each one 
wronged by intentional cruelty or conscious neglect. 

If we learn the lesson which child study has sought 
out and set before us we shall realize that many an 
act commonly regarded as intrinsically wrong is the 
manifestation of a trait or a tendency which is harm- 
less or perhaps of the greatest moral value. We 
shall learn to deal with such faults by indirection, lest 
we root up the wheat with the tares. We shall see 
in most of the falsehoods of young children the play 
of vivid and uncontrolled imagination without real 
intent to deceive, and shall correct them by proper 
intellectual discipline. We shall see at the root of 
rebellion against authority on the part of the big boy 
or girl the manifestation of the new sense of person- 
ality which early adolescence brings. Finding here 
a new evidence of approaching manhood, instead of 
attacking the trait we shall give it wise nurture by 
leading it to expression in proper ways. In the ten- 
dency to lie to conceal the misdeed of a comrade we 
shall recognize the dawning of the sense of honor, and 
instead of trying to force the boy to betray his friend 
we shall appeal to this same feeling of honor to lead 
the guilty one to confession. When the young peo- 
ple demand absolute perfection of their pastors, par- 
ents, and teachers, we shall recognize the influx of 
stronger ethical feeling, and understanding it as their 
acceptance of God's own law, if we must teach them 
to judge less harshly, shall do it without lowering their 
moral standards. We shall know that usually the 
question of adolescent doubt is the prayer for a 
stronger faith, and we shall welcome it as such. 

In this better understanding of the inner life of 
childhood and youth the teacher will find the solution 
of many a problem of discipline. Above all, it will 
give the power to deal positively and constructively 
with the forces that make character, and to become, 
in the highest possible sense, a co-laborer with God 
in the shaping of souls to the divine likeness. 

‘Child study"’ will never take the place of the 
study of the particular children who form the Sunday- 
school teacher's class, but it will make that task infi- 
nitely more simple. As the teacher sees clearly the 
broad outlines of the universal child-mind she will, 
with added reverence, and with added confidence as 
well, turn to the study of the problem in which the 
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personal element appears once in herself, and again 
with redoubled importance in the child. 

We may well be grateful for what child study has 
already accomplished for the Sunday-school, and 
await with hopeful expectation its further work. 

PRATTSBURG, N. Y. 


<_0 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


What Earthworms Have Done 
and Can Do 


By Charles McIlvaine 


XCEPTING when we want to go fishing, or they 
burrow among the roots of plants we are taking 
very good care of in flower-pots, we do not take 

much notice of earthworms, or interest in them. Yet 
they have done more to make the surface of the earth 
fit for flowers, grain, shrubs, trees, —all sorts of plants, 
—to live and grow upon, than any other animal, not 
excepting ourselves, whom we think of as of so much 
more importance in cultivating the soil. 

The way of it is this :—Plants require food and 
water upon which to live. This food has to be prepared 
for them from the things upon which they grow. The 
tiny, tender roots of plants, with their millions of 
mouths, must have their food made very fine and 
moist before it can enter them and be swallowed, 
Swallowed is hardly the right word, because plants do 
not swallow ; their food is carried into them and pulled 
along by what is called capillary attraction. This 
process can be seen by putting a string in a half-filled 
glass of water. Let one end of it lie over the top of 
the glass. The string will scon be wet to the end. 
Capillary attraction, or the attraction between the fibers 
of the string, lifts the water up. 

Earthworms bore to depths from three to eight feet. 
To do this they have to either press the earth away 
from them on every side or they have to carry it up to 
the mouths of their burrows. They do both; but by 
far the greater amount of the dirt is carried out. To 
carry it out, the earthworm swallows it. Portions of 
it act as food for the worm. After taking the earth 
in at their mouths it passes along the first throat, then 
goes between glands which pour carbonate of lime 
upon it. (A worm is built lengthwise, in about two 
hundred ringed segments. These are covered with 
fine stiff bristles. There are two rows on each side 
and four below. As there are eight bristles on each 
ring, or about sixteen hundred on each worm, it has 
a strong hold on the ground, and it can pull itself for- 
ward with great force. Earthworms hold very firmly 
to the ground. Try to pull one out of its burrow.) 
The limed earth and sand enter another throat, then 
a crop, then a gizzard. The large, hard, very strong 
ring which is easily seen on every earthworm, contains 
the gizzard. The ring is composed of muscles which 
grind up the earth in the gizzard, just as a chicken 
gizzard, full of sharp sand or pebbles, grinds the 
chicken’s food, It is a live mill. 

When the worm has a load ground fine, it goes to 
the surface with it, and throws it out in the curly 
heaps which are found covering the ground thickly 
everywhere worms live; and they live all over the 
world, wherever the climate is moist enough to supply 
them with the water they require,—in fact, wherever 
anything will grow. 

It is by carrying up this finely ground earth that 
earthworms do their wonderful work. They are 
night workers. They cannot live in the hot sun, 
neither can they bear extreme cold. In hot dry weather, 
and in cold, they go to the bottoms of their burrows. 
When the weather suits them, they often lie with their 
heads just below the mouths of their holes. Here 
birds find them. If, on a moist warm night, readers 
of The Sunday School Times will take lanterns and 
go quietly, without jarring the ground, on to a path 
or closely clipped pasture, they can see the worms 
making their mounds. An earthworm of India makes 
a mound five inches high and half as thick, and weigh- 
ing a quarter of a pound. Our mound-makers seldom 
raise theirs over an inch. Small as this is, one will 
be surprised to learn that an ordinarily well-filled 
worm district contains nearly thirty thousand worms 
to the acre, and that during the year these warms grind 
up and spread upon one acre of ground more than ten 
tons of new soil. Supposing boys and girls to weigh 
one huadred pounds each, it would take two hundred 
of them on one end of a see-saw to balance the soil 
thus spread. 

They are the sextons of the fields and woods, They 
bury with their castings leaves, twigs, the hard parts’ 
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of dead insects, snails, bones, which then decay and 
feed plants. 

Again : If the boards along a path, or which have 
lain on the ground for a long while, are examined, it 
it will be noticed that they have sunk, and that fine 
mould rises up and over their edges. The earthworms 
have burrowed out the earth from beneath and stacked 
it up outside. They bury stones in the same way. 
So great is their work, extending over hundreds of 
years, that they have buried the walls of ancient build- 
ings, and partially destroyed the walls themselves. 
The moisture which passes from earthworms is acid, 
and dissolves stones which contain lime in any form. 

Charles Darwin was a man who saw everything and 
never grew tired looking. For many years he watched 
earthworms and collected facts about them from all 
over the world. It is from him that we first learned 
of the mighty work of this little animal. 

Earthworms breathe through theirskins, They can 
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smell onions, cabbage, and things they like. They 
have no eyes, but know light from darkness. They 
cannothear. Their brains areintheirtails. They are 


very sensitive to vibrations, One day, while in the 
West Virginia mountains, I badly wanted worms for 
bait. I had hunted, dug, without success. It was a 
hot day. I was notin avery good humor about it. 
My mountain boy came along and smiled when I told 
him I could not find any worms. ‘‘I'll soon git you 
some,’’ he said. Right where I had been digging, 
he began stamping on the ground with his bare feet. 
The jar scared the worms, they crawled from their 
burrows, and he quietly picked them up. 

{ have never yet seen the person or thing that did 
not teach me something. All we have to do is to pay 
attention. Earthworms teach us the might of little 
things, and how the fertile soil of our earth has been 
largely prepared. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mb. 


had 


to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Fifth Letter: On St. Paul’s Island 


mmliE: twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Acts were much read on 
the Grosser Kurfiirst the day before 
we were to drop anchor in the harbor 
of Valetta, Malta. Had it not been for 
an exceptionally able paper read Tues- 
day evening by the Rev. George B, 
Hatch of Three Oaks, Michigan, there 
would have been more surprise than 
there was at the sight of the towering stone battlements 
that faced the Kurfiirst from both shores of the land- 
locked harbor. The spirit of the Knights of St. John 
was being perpetuated in the fortifications of Great 
Britain. 

Out from the sides of the bow of some of the row- 
boats that landed us on Maltese soil there looked a 
singularly human eye, in bas relief, or painted. In 
and out these eyes that saw not threaded their way, 
until our feet were on the land of the Maltese cross. 
Goats, and shrines to virgin or saint, were everywhere. 
The goats went about in small droves, fed by the 
street curb, or stood accommodatingly at a door 
while being milked of the pint or quart desired by the 
housewife. The shrines were in niches of house 
walls, mostly at street corners. Narrow, hilly streets 
prevailed, as in Algiers and Funchal. But the houses 
were in many cases of a strongly Oriental resem- 
blance, especially as one got out into the country 
districts. On one building we drove past on our way 
to take the train to Citta Vecchia was the inscription 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte lived here for seven years."’ 

Passing through slatted gates at the railroad station, 
we found ourselves in a long, sloping, cemented tun- 
nel, clean and white and well lighted, polished brass 
hand-rails running along the sides, which led us to the 
tracks below the street. 

From the street above the rock tunnel into which 
our tracks disappear, half a dozen English soldiers in 
khaki looked down upon us curiously, resting their 
elbows on the stone parapet to watch these energetic 
Sunday-school folks. The Maltese crowd passing 
and repassing on the great stone bridge over a 
gorge near by shares the English soldiers’ curi- 
osity. The doors of the little railroad coaches are 
closed, as a protection against the smoke of the com- 
ing tunnel, the single candle in each end of our car 
burns dimly, and we start toward the ‘‘ Ancient City,"’ 
half a dozen miles away, former capital of the island. 

Between fields of deep red clover we pass, by 
small square houses of almost white limestone, some 
with stone stairways going up on the outside, like 
the houses of Palestine, and everywhere through the 
landscape, under the dazzling sun, run walls, walls, 
walls. Some are squarely and firmly built of cut 
blocks of stone, others might be in the hills of New 
England, ‘‘ stone fences,’’ piled with irregular bould- 
ers and smaller pieces. As far as the eye can see the 
country is marked off by miles and miles of gleaming 
stone walls. The land was all stones at first, and 
they had to be gotten up and out to make room 
for vegetation. Soil was brought by shiploads from 
Sicily, and that walls were built to prevent it from 
blowing away, is a credible statement after one has 
battled the wind of Malta with a camera all day. 

A few of us are willing to let the relics and cathe- 





drals and armory of Citta Vecchia and Valetta go, if 
need be, in order to get our eyes upon ‘‘a certain bay 
with a beach.’’ With two kindred souls, Gill of 
Louisville, and Millard of Baltimore, I start on the 
seven-mile drive across the island from Citta Vecchia 
to St. Paul’s Bay. 

As we leave the city behind, the Palestinian country 
again stretches its fields around us, dotted with houses 
that seem to have stepped across the sea from the 
Holy Land. In two adjoining fields are an ox and 
an ass plowing, the one guided by two women, the 
other by aman. Other women working in the fields 
bring Millet’s canvas to mind. We pass a shrine 
and a virgin figure standing prominently in the road- 
side,—our driver crosses and recrosses himself. 

A gleam of blue in the distance framed below by 
the ivory whiteness of low buildings, and met above 
by the blue of the sky, and our eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of that ‘‘ certain bay with a beach.’’ I 
stopped to take a picture of the distant view, just as it 
appeared to us coming from Citta Vecchia. As we 
drove nearer, we found a little settlement of homes, — 
shops, residences, and taverns. ‘‘ Strada S. Paolo A 
Mare,’’ read a street sign. A man and four boys 
carrying flat baskets of fish on their heads give a hint 
of the present occupation of some of the descendants 
of Paul’s ‘* barbarians.’’ And everything has some- 
where in its name—whether street, baker's shop, or 
wine shop—the words ‘* St. Paolo.’’ Another picture 
I could not resist taking, before we reached the beach, 
was a little tavern which bore the sign, in huge letters, 
‘First and Last Grog Shop, St. Paul’s Bay.’’ The 
proprietor and friends and family, and a passing don- 
key boy, willingly posed for me. 

a 

So I came to the shore of those historic waters. It 
was my first sight of a Bible land. Can you not stand 
there with me, and see that little bark ‘‘ driven to and 
fro’’ in the sea upon which I am looking? It is mid- 
night, and the sailors surmise that they are drawing 
near to some country; they sound, and find twenty 
fathoms ; and after a little they sound again, and find 
fifteen fathoms ; and fearing lest they be cast ashore 
on rocky ground, they let go four anchors from the 
stern, and long for daybreak. 

Their prisoner is in command now, and he speaks 
with fearless authority. He bids them cease to fear, 
and to eat; and to prove his own confidence, in the 
presence of all he takes bread, and gives thanks to 
God, and breaks it, and begins to eat. The men are 
inspired to do as he does, and they are all of good 
cheer, though for fourteen days hope has been well- 
nigh dead. 

‘And when it was day, they knew not the iand : 
but they perceived a certain bay with a beach, and 
they took counsel whether they could drive the ship 
upon it. And casting off the anchors, they left them 
in the sea, at the same time loosing the bands of the 
rudders ; and hoisting up the foresail to the wind they 
made for the beach. But lighting upon a place where 
two seas met, they ran the vessel aground; and the 
foreship struck and remained unmoveable, but the 
stern began to break up by the violence of the waves. 
And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, 
lest any of them should swim out, and escape. But 
the centurion, desiring to save Paul, stayed them from 
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their purpose ; and commanded that they who could 
swim should cast themselves overboard, and get first 
to the land; and the rest, some on planks, and some 
on other things from the ship. And so it came to 
pass, that they all escaped safe to the land. And when 
we were escaped, then we knew that the island was 
called Melita’’ (Acts 27 : 39 to 28 : 1). 

I stand on the rocky shore and look out in the 
glorious sunshine on the place where the two seas 
must have met, one being caused by the current around 
a bit of rocky island a little way from the shore of the 
larger island. Local tradition says it was on this bit 
of rock that Paul first landed ; a monument to Paul 
has been erected there. But the Bible narrative does 
not make this probable. 

I can see the boat going to pieces on the bar, and 
the men drifting, floating, swimming in. And I am 
sure I can see the stout-hearted Tarsian standing on 
this beach in the sunshine, after the danger is past, 
looking out over the waters through which he has been 
brought, and thanking God with a full heart that He 
has wrought this miracle for a sign of his power be- 
fore Romans and barbarians. 1 thank God and take 
courage, for Paul’s God is our God still. 


* * * * * 


We did not have to miss the sights of Citta Vec- 
chia and Valetta after all. A rapid drive back from 
the Bay gave us comfortable time to visit the cathe- 
dral and the catacombs of the quaint old city which 
King Alphonse of Spain, seventy years before Colum- 
bus had discovered America, named Notabile, and 
which later, after Valetta was completed, received the 
name Citta Vecchia. The cathedral occupies the tra- 
ditional site of the house of Publius, that ‘‘ chief man 
of the island’’ whose kindness to Paul, told of in 
Acts 28, was rewarded by the healing of his father. 
A Sicilian artist has represented, by paintings under 
the roof, the life and shipwreck of the saint. 

The decrepit old fellow who admitted us to the 
catacombs and, after solemnly lighting and handing 
to each of us a wax candle, guided us through that 
hopeless maze of rock tunnels, took unbounded inter- 
est in describing the wonders of the place. His Eng- 
lish was only better than our Maltese, and his voice 
was raised to penetrate deaf ears. Strange and weird 
they were, those hewn cavities and niches and shelves 
where human bodies once rested, and where, accord- 
ing to our guide, whole families lived along with the 
dead. Coming toa recess with five depressions in 
its floor, he mumbled ‘‘ Large familee ;’’ then point- 
ing to one depression at a time, ‘‘ Fader, mudder, one, 
two, tree childern.’’ Pointing to an overturned and 
broken stone altar, he solemnly declared, ‘‘ Moslems 
build it, Maltese use it, Paul break it’’ The dark- 
ness kindly concealed our expressions of countenance 
at this wonderful bit of history. 

Asked if there were any bones there, our guide joy- 
fully nodded and set off rapidly down, down into the 
bowels of the earth, calling to us to follow. But we 
had had quite enough of this monster rock-hewn 
grave, barely high enough to stand in, and so narrow 
that we were touching its sides most of the time. We 
cried a halt, and insistently ejaculated ‘‘ out, out,’’ to 
the old fellow. 

‘*I show you bones !"’ he said appealingly. 

‘‘No; we don’t want any bones; we want to get 
out.’’ 

Sorrowfully he led the way. Even then we were 
helplessly in his hands, not knowing whether we were 
headed for the light or for deeper blackness. How 
beautiful a little gray glimmer of daylight looked, 
when we caught sight of it in the far distance, and 
knew our guide had not betrayed us ! 

“i 

The ancient residence of the Grand Masters, now 
the Governor's Palace, contains an armory filled with 
relics of the knights who made their last stand on this 
island child of the Mediterranean. The very vastness 
of the accumulation of suits of mail and implements 
of crusading warfare was the impressive feature here. 

The Knights of St. John were stalwart fighters and 
brave, ranged on the side of the right. I was glad 
to have seen their citadel and their dented coats of 
mail. But as I look back upon my visit to the island 
of Malta, my thoughts are held, not by those crusad- 
ing knights of the medizval centuries, but by a 
Tarsian soldier who dared, single handed, to oppose a 
Roman centurion and his men, whose armor was not 
steel mail, but who had put upon himself the whole 
armor of God, having girded his loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness; 
and having shod his feet with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace. His helmet of: salvation and his 
sword of the Spirit are not left as relics at Valetta, but 
the whole world may still claim them as its own. 
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LESSON 9. MAY 29. THE PASSOVER 
Matt 26 : 


17-30. 


Compare Mark 14 : 12-26; Luke 22: 7-30. Read Luke 18: 35 to i 
19: 28: Mark 11 ; 1-18; John 12: 20-50; Matt. 21 : 23 to 26: 19. ) Memory verses : 26-28. 


Golden Text: For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.—1 Cor. 5: 7.* 








COMMON VERSION 


17 4 Now the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, 
saying unto him, Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare for thee to eat the passover ? 

18 And he said, Go into the city to such a 
man, and say unto him, The Master saith, 
My time is at hand: | wil) keep the passover 
at thy house with at disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus had ap- 
pointed them ; and they made ready the pass- 
over. 

20 Now when the even was come, he sat 
down with the twelve. 

at And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and 
began every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it |? 

23 And he answered and said, He that dip- 
peth Ais hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it is written of 
him : but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed ! it had been good for 
ypat man if he had not been born. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


17 Now on the first day of unleavened bread 
the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where 
wilt thou that we make ready for thee to eat 
the passover? 18 And he said, Go into the 
city to such a man, and say unto him, The 
Teacher saith, My time is at hand; I keep 
the passover at thy house with my disciples. 
19 And the disciples did as Jesus appointed 
them ; and they made ready the passover. 

20 Now when even was come, he was ! sit- 
ting at meat with the twelve * disciples ; 21 
and as they were eating, he said, Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall * betray me. 
a2 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and 
began to say unto him every one, Is it I, 
Lord? 23 And he answered and said, He 
that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall ® betray me. 24 The Son of man 
goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe 
unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is * betrayed ! good were it ‘ for that man if he 





COMMON VERSION AMERICAN REVISION ) 
25 Then Judas, which betrayed him, an- had not been born. 25 And Judas, who ® be- : 
swered and said, Master, is it 1? He said trayed him, answered and said, Is it I, Rabbi? 4 ” 


unto him, Thou hast said. 
26 ¥ And as they were eating, Jesus took 


bread, and blessed i#, and brake i¢, and gave , _ 
iz to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is bread, and blessed, and brake it; and he 


my body. gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; : 
27 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, this is my body. 27 And he took ®a cup, and 


He saith unto him, Thou hast said. 
26 And as they were eating, Jesus took 





and gave #¢ to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink 

28 For this is my bl of the new testa- ye all of it; 28 for this is my blood of the 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission ‘covenant, which is poured out for many 
of sins. unto remission of sins. 29 But I say unto 


aoe ou” any pete A b ed nat Ont you, I shall not drnnk henceforth of this fruit 


day when I drink it new with you in my Fath- of the vine, until that day when [ drink it new 
er's kingdom. with you in my Father's kingdom. 
30 And when they had sung a hymn, they 30 And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives. went out into the mount of Olives. 
* Go_pgen Text (Am. Rev.).—For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ. 
1 Or, reclining at table * Many authorities, some ancient, omit disciples. 4 See marginal note on 
ch. 10.4. 4 Ge. for him if that man. * Or, a loaf *Some ancient authorities read the cug. 7 Many 
ancient authorities insert new. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 











































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles ‘Gallaudet Trumbull 


If you would have aclear idea of the events in 
the last few days of Jesus’ earthy life, take the time 
to read all that intervened between last week's 
lesson and this. Riddle's Outline Harmony gives 
the references. 


HE greatest betrayal in the history of the world ! 
The greatest privilege in the history of the 
world! The betrayal we repeat in our own 

lives ; the privilege we may have if we will. There 
is the groundwork of your lesson this week. 

To begin within your class, Dr, Forbush’s sugges- 
tions, in his first paragraph, on interesting your 
pupils in Jerusalem, is a workable one. Was it an 
unusual thing for one to send on and ask to be enter- 
tained at a feast time like this? Mrs. Howie’s first 
paragraph tells of present day customs in the East 
which explain this. 

Get the events of Passion Week, Christ's last week 
on earth, clearly in the minds of your pupils. Dr. 
Forbush’s third paragraph will eee you here. 

How many in your class would have betrayed 
Jesus Christ if they had had Judas’s opportunity ? 
Ask the question, and see what indignant denials you 
will get. 

Then drop that question, and ask if there is any 
one present who has mever betrayed Jesus. Has 
there ever been a time when we were a little ashamed 
to let it be known, out and out, that we were Chris- 
tians ? Is not thet betrayal of his name which we 
bear? With your class discuss frankly the various 
temptations to fail in our loyalty to Him. 

hat is the remedy? Strike hard at the cowardly 
claim, often made, that because a wrong thing would 
have come about anyway, therefore we are not as 
much to blame if it occurs through us (Dr. Goss's last 
paragraph). Show that, while our condemnation of 
Judas’s act ought to be no less severe, yet we need to 
think more about our own danger of following Judas, 
than we do of his fall. 

Life has no greater gg 2 sir communion with 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. hatever is the age of 
your pupils, you can show them this. Dr. Forbush’s 
last paragraph suggests a practical way to study the 
communion service with young people. Dr. Banks’s 
third paragraph iilustrates graphically the precious- 
ness of the ‘‘ Black Swamp” communion. Six points 
that every communion service ought to remind us of 
are given in Dr. Hurlbut’s Lesson Outline. 

As I write, the Syrian stars are shining down upon 
my tent in Damascus, and I am looking forward to 
starting, on the morrow, upon a ten days’ horseback 
ride through Galilee and Samaria to Jerusalem. A 
minor Oriental song of strange intervals has been 
sounding through the night air, from our dragomen 
near by. I have eaten to-day with Orientals from a 
common dish. But these scenes in the Holy Land 
do not make it any easier to do right,—either for the 
natives or for me. Nor did they in Judas’s time, nor 
did even personal closeness to the Master in the flesh. 

His spirit in us will make betrayal impossible. 
Only his spirit will make the communion memorial a 
living power in our lives. That spirit is for us, if we 
will have it. What is our will to-day ? 

Damascus, Syria, 

% 


Christ at the board turns the crust into a banquet. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


FTER the last lesson: At Jericho blind Bar- 
timzeus was healed, Zacchzus was visited, and 
the Parable of the Pounds spoken. At Bethany 

a supper was given at the house of Simon the leper, 
when Mary the sister of Lazarus anointed Jesus, 
arousing displeasure, especially on the part of Judas 
(Matthew and Mark narrate this later). On Sunday 
the triumphal entry occurred. On Monday the temple 
was again cleansed. On Tuesday, after the fig-tree 
was found withered away, a series of conflicts oc- 
curred inthe temple, in which Jesus silenced all his 
opponents; the scribes and Pharisees were de- 
nounced, and a poor widow commended; certain 
Greeks wished to see Jesus; after the prediction of 
the destruction of the temple a long discourse was 
spoken to four of the disciples on the Mount of 

lives. About this time, probably, Judas agreed to 
betray Jesus. Wednesday was spent in retirement 
at Bethany, where the party lodged during the feast. 

Places.— Bethany, on the east slope of the Mount 
of Olives; then Jerusalem, and an upper room in a 
house in that city, probably kept unknown to the 
last on account of Judas. 

Time.—Certainly on Thursday, since the next da 
was the ‘'Preparation;” that is, Friday, accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, the very same term being 
applied to Friday in early Christian literature. 

his Thursday was the 14th of Nisan, according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the regular day for eat- 
ing the paschal supper. In John 18 : 28, which re- 
fers to Friday morning, it is implied that the Jewish 
rulers had not yet eaten ‘the passover.” But this 
may refer to the entire festival, and the definite 
statements of the other evangelists should be used 
to explain the indefinite expression in John. Other 
reasons, urged 4 some Fathers, amount to little. 
It is highly improbable that Jesus and his disciples 
could, or would celebrate the pascha] supper a day 
before the regular time. The date here upheld is 
therefore Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, year of Rome 
783, answering to April 6, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Two disciples (Mark), Peter and John 
(Luke), were sent into the city. They met one bear- 
ing a pitcher of water, and then the master of the 
house (‘‘such a man,” v. 18). The language of Mark 
(‘*my guest-chamber”’) implies some rege ym ar- 
rangement,—certainly the man’s knowledge of Jesus. 

Order of Events.— There was a regular ritual at the 
passover supper, and the events narrated in the Gos- 

Is are connected with this. The following order 
is probable: 1. The expression of desire (Luke). 2. 
The strife about greatness, probably connected with 
the places at table (Luke). 3. The washing of the 
disciples’ feet (John). 4. The announcement of the 
betrayer, after which Judas goes out. 5. The insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, connected with the dis- 
tribution of the unleavened cakes and the cup of 
blessing in the passover ritual. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 17.—T7he first day of unleavened bread: 
The 14th of Nisan; the last day was the 22d. Mark 
and Luke are still more definite.—7Zo eat the pass- 
over: That is, the paschal supper, the term being 
used also of the lem and of the entire festival. 

Verse 19.—Made ready: The disciples had asked 
for the *‘ guest-chamber,”—a sower room; they were 








shown an upper (and better) room, partially pre- 
pared, as was customary. ‘There were many things 
to be made ready, including the presentation of the 
lamb for sacrifice. 

Verse 20.—/ven was come: The regular time was 
between 3 and 6 P. M.—Sit/ing at meat: Reclining, 
as usual; hence the foot-washing could be readily 
performed. The table was, doubtless, a triclinium, 
and the account of John suggests the following po- 
sitions : 
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JOHN | PETER 


Judas having the place of honor, and John “ reclining 
in Jesus’ bosom,” Peter being opposite. On what 
preceded, see above. 

Verse 22.—/s it J, Lord? implying a negative an- 
swer, almost equivalent to a denial. 

Verse 23.—Dippeth his hand with me: Hence one 
near him. The sop afterwards given Judas was made 
up of the lamb and other viands. 

Verse 25.—And Judas : See further details in John 
13: 23-30.—T7hou hast said: Equivalent to ‘ yes,” 
though the question of Judas also implied a negative 
answer. Jesus probably withdrew after this, and 
before the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 26.—T700k bread: The unleavened cakes. 
The four acts are the same as in the feeding of the 
five thousand.—A/essed: Asked a blessing. Luke, 
‘*when he had given thanks.”— 77s is my body: In 
1 Corinthians 11 : 23-26, written before our Gospels, 
it is clearly shown that this was an established me- 
morial service among the first Christians. 

Verse 27.—Drink ye all of it: That is, ‘all of you 
drink of it.” 

Verse 28.—My blood of the covenant: ‘‘New"’ is 
not well attested, either here or in Mark. There isa 
reference to Exodus 24: 8. The word means “ testa- 
ment” in ordinary Greek, but ‘‘covenant” in Old 
Testament Greek, and also in the New Testament, 
except in Hebrews g : 16, 17.—Poured out: ‘‘Shed”’ 
has the same sense, though this is often ignored. 

Verse 29.— This fruit of the vine: The wine used 
at the paschal supper.—My Father's kingdom: The 
future kingdom of glory, not the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

Verse 30.—Sung a hymn: The Hallel (Psa. 115- 
118), in whole or in part. The long discourse in John 
14-17 probably preceded. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


The masters of the present never slight the mer- 
ctes of the past. 


ae 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class 
in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's 
set,—thirteen different pictures, cach on a separate 
sheet of enameled paper. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 29 


a , , 

tal Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 
we KEEP tue Passover AT THY HOUSE WITH MY 
DisciP_es.””—On his first visit to Jerusalem, at 

the passover or Easter season, struck with the 

vast multitudes present from every quarter, a native 
acquaintance of mine exclaimed, ‘‘ Does God remem- 
ber all these people?” I heard him twitted with the 
profane remark only a few evenings ago. ‘‘At the 
assover more than two millions brought their offer- 
ings thither” (*‘The City and the Land,” p. 1109. 
London Palestine Exploration Fund). Josephus 
affirmed that the city could not hold the visitors, and 
therefore some of them had to camp outside it, and 
that the well-to-do and pious natives of Jerusalem 
fitted up ‘‘guest-chambers” at their homes, and 
laced them at the disposal of strangers who came to 
eep the passover with their friends. And doubt- 
less the disciples were sent to one of these religiously 
hospitable Jews. The Greek patriarch of Jerusalem 
provides accommodation for visitors of his communion 
during the first three days following their arrival in 
the city. The various monasteries accommodate pil- 
grims of their respective sects, and even Protestants 
are known to be entertained at Greek or Latin con- 
vents. Present-day Jews are not behind in this form 
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The New 


By Alexander 












ARK and Luke give the singular account of the 
way by which the place for eating the pass- 
over was designated to the two disciples, The 

meeting of the man with the water-jar (to carry which 
was a woman's work) had probably been pre- 
arranged, and the motive was secrecy,—that the last 
sacred hour might not be interrupted. Matthew 
condenses his account, omitting mention of the pre- 
caution adopted, but hinting at the privacy by not 
giving the name of the host, but hiding his identity 
under the vague ‘‘sucha man.” It is an echo of the 
impression of mystery made on the Twelve. 

atthew's two points are, the announcement of 

the betrayer with its effect on the hearers, and the 
institution of the Supper. He leaves all the rest in 
shadow, and focuses his light on these two, He is 
careful to make plain that the meal was the pass- 
over, for the significance of the institution of the 
Lord's Supper largely depends on that. 

Jesus was not merely announcing the sad,effect to 
the Twelve that the betrayer was one of them, but 
he was relieving his own pain by speaking. His 
words show how such an end of years of fellowship, 
confidence, and self-revelation, stabbed his heart, 
and added a pang even todeath. Wecan measure 
the fervency of his love, and the fulness of his trust 
in them, by the depth of the wound which the traitor 
inflicted, or we may reverse the process, and infer 
the keenness of the pain from the greatness of the 
love. As he loved with more than common love, so 
he suffered with more than common anguish. That 
solemn ‘‘ verily” stamps the base deed as all but 
unbelievable. ‘‘ One of you,”—a monster of perfidy, 
a miracle of blindness and heartlessness he must be ! 
It says much for the disciples that the sad words 
drove them to look timidly into their own hearts, and 
ask, ‘‘ Lord, is it I?” he truest love to Jesus is 
dimly aware of possibilities of its own opposite lurk- 
ing in a treacherous heart, and he who knows best 
the dormant evils within is most likely to prevent 
their waking to sting and poison. ‘‘ Happy is the 
man that feareth alway.” Peter was sure that it would 
not be he, and not only vaunted, ‘‘ Though all should 
deny thee, yet will not I,” but prompted John to 
change the question from the safe one, ‘‘Is it 1?” to 
one dictated by curiosity, ‘‘ Who is it?”—and Peter 
denied him. ut John could safely ask even that 
question, for he was ‘‘ leaning on Jesus’ breast,’’ and 
he who keeps near enough to feel that heart throb- 
bing with love will not sin against it. 

Jesus does not answer either the question of fear or of 
confidence and curiosity, but reiterates his sad an- 
nouncement. For they all dipped with him in the 
dish, and the saying simply repeats ‘‘ one of you” in 
a new form, laying more emphasis on the sin against 
friendship. But not even at that hour was Jesus so 
swallowed up in thoughts of his sufferings that he 
did not, even at that last moment, still attempt to 
hold back the traitor from his treachery for the trai- 
tor’s ownsake. The ‘‘ wo” pronounced on him, with 
its terrible glimpse into a fathomless abyss, was 
surely uttered, like all Christ's *‘ woes,” that it might 
not be fulfilled ; and surely that last lament over the 
man who had better never been born was a last 
effort to hold him back from plunging into that abyss. 
Such effort is not inconsistent with the conviction 
that it is vain ; for does not God in Christ still plead 
with us, even when he knows that we will not hear. 
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of hospitality towards their coreligionists. The 
*‘making ready” of the first verse in this lesson con- 
sisted mainly in taking the passover lamb (chosen 
four days before) to the priest, who slew it and dis- 
posed of the blood, etc., and then bringing the carcass 
to the place where the passover service and feast were 
to be observed by this a who had agreed to 
join together for this purpose. Not only in Mina, near 

ecca, but also in the streets, in uhammadan 
homes, and in the courts of public offices in Damas- 
cus, sheep are still annually sacrificed. 

‘*He THAT Diprep HIS HAND WITH ME IN THE DiIsu, 
THE SAME SHALL Betray Mz.”—The tendency of the 
present generation in Syria is to adopt American 
customs, to despise or to disregard ancient Oriental 
customs, and therefore knives and forks made in 
Sheffield, and other table furniture, are imported from 
all parts of the world. Nevertheless, the custom of 
families and their friends sitting around a single 
large dish, into which all dip their bread and eat it, 
is far from extinct. Even when they have more than 
one plate, every one of the guests is at liberty to 
partake, and does partake, of every plate within his 
reach, just as he pleases. The thin, soft bread, 
which they tear or break into small pieces, is very 
convenient for such a mode of eating. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


* 
Symbols are of value only as servants. 


a al 


Passover 
McLaren, D.D. 


The vision of utter and endless ruin will, peradven- 
ture, keep back some whom the sweetness of his love 
has tailed to keep back. What a revelation of that 
love that, at that last moment, Jesus sought to turn 
—c from his purpose, and that for Judas’s sake! 

ut his resolve was fixed, and the last pleading of 
love fell like rain on a rock. 

Matthew thrice calls this meal ‘‘the passover,” 
and the fact that it was so is the key to its signifi- 
cance. For what was the passover but a memorial 
feast to keep in everlasting remembrance Israel’s de- 
liverance from bondage? and what was that feast 
upon but the flesh of the slain lamb, the blood of 
which on the doorposts turned aside the destroying 
angel? The first great lesson, then, is that Jesus 
laid his hand on that ancient rite, and diverted it, 
with conscious divine authority, from its original 
reference, saying thereby, ‘‘ Forget Egypt and that 
imperfect, shadowy deliverance, and remember my 
redeeming work ; forget the lamb sacrificed and re- 
member me.” What must he have thought of him- 
self who thus calmly brushed aside the venerable, 
God-appointed rite, or, rather, lifted it up into a 
higher region, but, at all events, changed its mes- 
sage and presented himself and his work as the ob- 
ject of memory and trust for all men? His act was 
unparalleled audacity and insane overestimate of 
himself unless he indeed was ‘‘ the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

But the connection of the Supper with the passover 
may further help us to understand that its true char- 
acter is that of a memorial. Matthew does not give 
** This do in remembrance of me,” but his identifica- 
tion of the Supper with the passover necessarily im- 
plies it. Whatever other mysterious virtues and 
characteristics have been attributed to it, this is the 
only aspect of the Supper which is presented in 
Christ’s own words when he appointed it. 

Again, the Supper teaches us what Jesus regarded 
as the center of his work. It was not his gracious 
words, nor the beauty of his perfect life, nor his mira- 
cles and other deeds of pity, that he willed to be re- 
membered by, but his death. T7here all his work 
was concentrated. In that was lodged a power 
which all the rest of his course without it would have 
lacked. For by that broken body and shed blood 
(surrendered life) the sins of the many were remitted 
on condition of their appropriating that death and its 
virtue by their faith. It was not merely his death, 
but his death as the sacrifice for the world’s sin, that 
he desired to be had in remembrance. He longed 
that it should never be forgotten, and that for our 
sakes chiefly, but in some degree for his own sake 
too,—for surely he felt the human desire to live in 
loving memories. 

Again, the Supper teaches us the condition on 
which we get any good out of Christ and his death. 
We must eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son 
of man if we are to have his life in us. Faith, medi- 
tation, communion, are the only ible ways of re- 
— him, and possessing him is the only possible 
way of having life. His blood shed is the remission 
of sin. His blood transfused into our veins,—that is, 
his life inbreathed into our lives—is the only way by 
which we are cleansed from all sin. 

Again, the Supper has a forward look as well as a 
backward one. or the t it holds up the death ; 
for the present it symbolizes the fellowship in the life 
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through appropriation of the benefits of the death ; 
for the future it prophesies of the perfected kingdom, 
the ‘‘new wine,” the festal sitting at his table, the 
eternal companionship of himself and of loved ones 
** lost awhile,” but regained to go no more out. And 
even then, amid the glory, it will be the Lamb that 
was slain, and has redeemed us to God by his 
blood, that the nations of the saved will adore with 
songs and everlasting praises, and it will be his death 
that brings their heavenly joys and their eternal life. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They who prepare a place for their Lord prepare 
a feast for themselves. 
i 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE Teacher saith (vy. 18). Those are the exact 
words which Little Bill utters a dozen times a 
day. ‘‘The teacher says.” And I never yet 

heard him question her authority. So far as he is 
concerned, she is as infallible as a divine oracle. If 
he is a credible witness, some of her statements (in 
the judgment of his father) bear strong traces of im- 
maturity, and even inaccuracy. But Little Bill’s 
faith is absolute. ‘The teacher says” is quite as 
final as *‘ Thus saith the Lord.” ow, isn’t that 
very sacred and very beautiful ? Someof you teach- 
ers may be dealing with skeptics. We have a boyin 
our school who never takes anything ‘‘ on authority.” 
If his teacher tells him that there are six sides to a 
cube he immediately looks for a seventh. But he is 
the exception. The natural instinct of childhood is 
faith, not doubt, and this mental attitude ensures its 
education. Many thinkers have affirmed that “all 
knowledge begins in doubt.” But this is true of ma- 
turity, not youth. The credulity of a man is fatal, 
because it is a vice of the intellect. Buta child's 
credulity is of the heart. And when credulity comes 
from the heart it does no harm to the reasoning 
wers. What every teacher needs to feel is, that 
is pupils regard him as an oracle. Your words are 
shaping souls, as the strokes of a sculptor’s hammer 
shapes statues. Give yourself tothis sublime task 
with a consuming passion. ‘‘ The teacher is like the 
candle which lights others—in consuming itself.” 

My time ts athand (v.18). So, then, in his earthly 
life the Son of God was also the victim of the irre- 
sistible march of time. With advancing years our 
sense of the oo gee Sgr meaningfulness of time is 
bound to deepen, e see it build up and tear down 
mountains andempires. We see it pierce the human 
heart with piteous wounds, then heal them. It 
makes and breaks, mends and mars. ‘Time is 
the chrysalis of eternity.” ‘‘ Time is like money,— 
the less of it we have to spare the farther we make 
it go.”” ‘* Time wasted is existence ; used, is life.’’ 
‘We should count time by heart throbs.” ‘‘ Dost thou 
love life, then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of.” Sometimes the threescore 
and ten years of a man’s life are worth absolutely 
nothing to the world. But now and then the history 
of the human race is changed by threescore and ten 
seconds in the life of asingle individual. We can use 
or waste time, but we cannot escape time, nor de- 
ceive time, nor diminish time, nor increase time. 
Time is tke one invariable condition of every man's 
existence, Critical moments are forever coming to 
us all. 

And the disciples did as Jesus appointed them 
(v. 19). When we are children we desire to escape 
dependence and obedience. After we have become 
men we long to lay down responsibility and to sub- 
mit to some supreme authority. This is the fascina- 
tion of military life, and soldiers find mental repose 
in yielding absolute obedience to a power they are 
not permitted to question. And so does the true 
soldier of the cross. Absolute obedience to the voice 
of God is the supreme bliss of life. Obedience sums 
up our entire duty. Obedience is the key to every 
door. All the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in *‘ obedience.” ‘To obey is better than 
sacrifice.” ‘‘We need only to obey. There is 
guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we 
shall hear the right word.” ‘*How will you find 

ood? It is not a thing of choice, It is a river that 

ows from the foot of the invisible throne, and flows 
by the path of obedience.” After all, our lives are 
‘‘appointed” for us. We donot “‘ set ourselves” the 
tasks of life. They are all assigned. 

Js it 1? (v. 22.) Every man is on his way to a 
crown who can frankly ask his own soul ‘‘ Am I at 
fault?’’ The fatal flaw in the characters of nine people 
out of every ten is this,—they do not admit the possi- 
bility of their being wrong either in reasoning or in 
action. All reform in church and state, in home and 
character, begins in that single inte ation, ‘‘ Am 
I to blame?” I had rather acquire the power to 
honestly and fearlessly confront myself at all times 
with that inquiry than to possess the learning of a 
Bacon or the power of a Caesar. If you have a little 
child in whom you see a deeply rooted disinclination to 
admit a fault, you had better drop all other business 
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and try totearit up. It is the fault of all faults not 
1» admit the possibility of being at fault. How easy 
to say ‘‘Is it you?” how hard to say “ Is it 1?” 

But woe unto that man through whom the Son of 
man ts betrayed (v. 24). It is no excuse for our con- 
nection with a disastrous event to say that it would 
have happened without our connection withit. Things 
which happen ‘‘ through” us happen by us. A man 
is not an electric wire through which a deadly flash 
goes without the wire’s fault. Influences that stream 
through us are colored " us, and make us partici- 
pators in their effects. This is not only true when 
we participate in them consciously, as Judas did. It 
is, at least, often true when we are only inattentive 
and careless. We may not be actually guilty of the 
deed in the sense of deserving punishment, but our 
being merely the medium through which misfortune 
befalls another produces anguish. Our only security 
from punishment and self-reproach is not to let bed 
things happen ‘‘through” us in any way. On his 
death-bed Pericles said that he regarded it as his best 
title to an honored memory ‘that he had never 
caused an Athenian to put on mourning.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Gratitude for past deliverances gives grace for 
present duties. 
al 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


An Empty Space 

NE of you shall betray me (v. 21). Mr. Spur- 
goon. commenting on this subject, says that 
e was once visiting Venice, and stood there 
in a palace, looking at the long line of portraits of 
the doges. One space is empty, and the semblance 
of a black curtain remains as a melancholy record of 
glory forfeited. Found guilty of treason against the 
state, Marino Falieri was beheaded, and his image, 
as far as possible, blotted from remembrance. Mr, 
Spurgeon says: ‘‘As we regarded the singular me- 
morial we thought of Judas and Demas, and then, 
as we heard in spirit the Master’s warning words, 
‘One of you shall betray me,’ we asked within our 

own soul the solemn question, ‘ Lord, 1s it 1?’” 


Hidden Fire 


Is it I, Lord? (v. 22.) Judas had hidden his sin 
so carefully that his treacherous heart was undis- 
covered to the very last, so that when the announce- 
ment was made that one of them should betray Christ, 
no one pointed to Judas an accusing finger. There 
once sailed from the city of New Orleans a large 
steamer loaded with cotton, and carrying a great 
number of passengers on board. While they were 
taking in the cargo, a portion of it became slightly 
moistened by a shower of rain that fell. This cir- 
cumstance, however, was not noticed; the cotton was 
stowed away in the hold, and the hatches fastened 
down. During the first part of the voyage all went 
well, but far out towards the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean all on board were one day alarmed by the 
fearful cry of ‘‘ Fire!” and in a short time the great 
mo was aap eres | enveloped in flames. The dam 
and closely packed cotton had become heated; it 
smoldered away, and got into a more dangerous state 
every day, until at last it burst out into a broad 
sheet of eo and nothing could be done to stop it. 
The passengers and crew were compelled to take to 
the boats, but some were suffocated and consumed 
in the fire, and many more were drowned in the sea. 
That heated cotton smoldering in the hull of that 
steamship was like the sin in the heart of Judas. 


The Value of the Holy Communion 

For this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
poured out for many unto remission of sins (v. 
28). In times of persecution men have often risked 
their lives in order to celebrate the Holy Communion. 
During the French revolution, when religion was 
abolished by the French Parliament, when Sunday 
was done away with, the clergy were hunted into 
the forests like beasts of prey, and no one was allowed 
to conduct or attend a communion service on pain 
of death. But from time to time a messenger hur- 
ried with a mysterious watchword from house to 
house. ‘* The Black Swamp,” he would mutter, and 
pass on without greeting or farewell. But the per- 
sons addressed understood him. Shortly after mid- 
night men and women, dressed in dark clothes, would 
meet silently by the black swamp below the village, 
and there, by the light of a carefully guarded lan- 
tern, one of the homeless priests would give the 
emblems of the body and blood of the Lord to the 
faithful of the neighborhood. They all knew that at 
any moment, before the alarm could be given, the 
soldiers might be upon them, and a volley of bullets 
might stretch them bleeding and dying on the ground. 
They took the risk, so great was their comfort in re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion. 


The Supreme Test 
For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ (Golden Text). An unbelieving traveler who 
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was looking curiously through the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum was led to converse with an old woman who 
had been converted to Christ when she was eighty- 
two years of age. The skeptic asked her if there 
were not gods and goddesses enough in her own 
religion without turning to Christianity; but she had 
an answer ready for him: ‘‘ None of them died for 
me.” Christ was her passover. 

New York City. 
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The good shepherd does not banish the flock be- 
cause of one black sheep. 


ee 
The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Lord’s Supper as a Token 
1. A Token of Our Obedience to Christ: 


Where wilt thou?... Go..... Disciples did (17-19). 
Ye call me... Lord, ... so I am (John 13 . 13) 
Love me... he will keep my word (John 14 : 23) 


Confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (Phil. 2: 9-11). 


2. A Token of Our Fellowship with Christ : 
He was sitting at meat with the twelve (20). 
Every family in heaven and on earth is named (Eph. 3: 15). 
That they may all be one (John 17: 21). 
Many, are one body in Christ (Rom. 12: 5). 
3- A Token of Our Loyalty to Christ : 
One of you shall betray me (21-25). 
Mine own familiar friend . . . against me (Psa. 41 : 9). 
To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1 : 21). 
Be thou faithful unto death (Rev. 2: 10). 
4- A Token ef Our Paith in Christ: _ 
Take, eat; this is my body.... Drink ye (26, 27). 
I am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 
Eat the flesh . . . drink his blood (John 6 : 53-56). 
Christ. . . dwell in your hearts through faith (Eph. 3: 17). 
5. A Token of Our Redemption through Christ : 
My blood of the covenant, .. . unto remission (28). 
To give his life a ransom (Mark 10 - 45). 
Our redemption through his blood ( Eph. 1 : 7). 
Blood of Jesus... cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1: 7). 
Loosed us from our sins by his blood (Rev. 1: 5). 
6. A Token of Our Final Triumph with Christ : 
That day when / drink it new (29). 
I appoint unto you a kingdom (Luke 22: 29, 30). 
To sit down with me in my throne (Rev. 3 : 21). 
The marriage of the Lamb is come (Rev. 19 : 6, 7). 
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Good may be the goal of seeming ill, but the tll- 
doer never reaches it. 
‘— 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. Whom did Jesus send into Jerusalem 
to prepare for the passover feast? When he 

and the Twelve sat down to that feast, what did 
Jesus say to his disciples? Whom did Jesus indicate 
as the one who was to betray him? After they had 
celebrated the Jewish passover, what did Jesus do 
next? He took bread and blessed it. What did he 
say that that bread represented? His body. What 
did he then say that the wine represented? His 
blood. 

Now ask some teacher to give a brief account of 
the institution of the first passover. What did it 
mean to the Jews at the time of the Master? Now 
put on the board the words Two Feasts, Passover, 
and What it Meant, as given below. Yes, the Jew- 
ish passover meant temporal deliverance. After the 





TWO FEASTS 
PASSOVER LORD’S SUPPER 


WHAT IT MEANT 
TEMPORAL SPIRITUAL 
DELIVERANCE 











passover the Lord instituted the Lord’s Supper. 
Ask some teacher to give you briefly the meaning of 
this Lord’s Supper. It means for us, not Temporal, 
but Spiritual, Deliverance. Yes, and that deliv- 
erance is not temporal, but eternal. Put down the 
appropriate word to fill up the board. 

oes the church of Christ still keep the passover ? 
No; that has long since passedaway. Do westill cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper? Yes, in all our churches, 
What does that feast mean? It means that through 
the death of Jesus Christ, which we celebrate with 
bread and wine, we have pardon and reconciliation 
with God, and are truly his children. Now have 


MAY 14, 1904 


some one lead in prayer, asking for grace to be able 
rightly to come to the table of our blessed Lord. 


New York Ciry. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** According to thy gracious word.’’ Psalm 23: 1-6. 
** Zion, to thy Saviour singing.’ (28: 1-5. 44: 1-5.) 
‘Hail, thou once despised Jesus.'* Psalm 113: 1-5. 


“‘Oh, could I speak the matchless (163: 1-5. 229: I-5.) 
worth.”’ Psalm 77 : 5-10. 
** Bread of heaven, on thee we feed."’ (106: 1-6. 157: 1-3.) 
“‘How sweet and awful is the Psalm 116: 1-7. 
place !"’ (167: 1-10. 234: 1-7.) 
**One there is, above all others." Psalm 84 : I-11. 
** Jesus, to thy table led."’ (115: I-Il., 170: 5-11.) 


There is always hope of worth in those who can 
learn their own weakness. 





| Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 

will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


General Thought: Value of Keepsakes, Pictures, 
Monuments, and Other Memorials. 


To-day’s Lesson: Jesus Requests that the Lord's 
Supper Shall Be a Memorial of Him. 


Lesson Aim: Remember Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION, 


(Show some ory keepsake, and explain why it 
is valued.) What holiday comes to-morrow? Deco- 
ration or Memorial Day. (Explain its meaning.) 
All nations set apart special days as memorials cf 
important events. (Question about some.) More 
than three thousand wp ago, an old nation began 
to celebrate a feast called the passover, and it is still 
remembered each year by the Jews at Easter time. 
(Explain simply its meaning, as in Exodus 12.) This 
feast is a memorial of the time when the Jews escaped 
from Egypt. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTs. 


When Jesus was twelve, he went with his parents 
to Jerusalem to this feast, and many times after- 
ward. He and his disciples were on their way to the 
passover when he taught them the beautiful lesson 
of giving and doing the ‘‘ Best for Others.” He 
taught them many other things, and healed many of 
the sick and blind who came to him along the way. 
A great ee followed them, and many in Jeru- 
salem who knew they were coming came to meet 
them. It was a glad, happy day when Jesus entered 
the city. (Outline Jerusalem.) We call it Palm Sun- 
en because so many waved and strewed palm-leaves 
before him. Jesus had some friends who lived near 
Jerusalem, at Bethany, on the Mount of Olives. 
(Draw the mountain and Bethany.) Each evening 
Jesus returned to this home, and in the morning he 
went to the city and taught the people. 


LESSON. 


Thursday re. they expected to celebrate the 
assover supper. hat day the disciples came to 
Feown, saying, ‘‘ Where shall we make ready for you 
to eat the passover?"” Jesus said, ‘‘Go into the city, 
and you will see a man carrying a pitcher of water 
[Mark 14 : 13-16]. Follow him until he enters a house, 


Ors SUPPER 
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REMEMBER JESUS 


and tell the good man of that house that the Master 
wishes to eat the passover there with his disciples.” 
Peter and John went, and found it just as Jesus had 
said. (Indicate a house in the diagram.) A large 
upper room was all ready, so they prepared the sup- 
pet there,—the lamb, .unleavened bread, etc. When 
the evening was.come, Jesus sat down with the 
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LESSON FOR MAY 29 


Twelve for the last time. (The Sunday | the city by those who were watching ' festival had gathered into itself the chief 
School Times picture for Lesson 10 will | Jesus’ approach. 


help.) What were their names? 


‘* Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum,’’ etc. 


They must have talked of many things. 
While they were eating, Jesus said, 
‘One of you shall betray me” (or, 
‘give me to my enemies”). They all 
became sad, and said, one after another, 
‘* Lord, is it1?” Jesus said, ‘‘ He that 
dipped his hand with me in the dish,... 
shall betray me.” (In some countries all 
at the table dip their bread in a general 
dish.) Then Judas said ‘Is it 1?” and 
Jesus said ‘‘ Yes.” Soon Judas went 
out, and Jesus talked lovingly to the 
others. He knew it was his last supper 
with them, but they did not. (Write 
Last Supper). As they were eating, 
Jesus took some of the bread, gave 
thanks, broke it, and gave to his disci- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ples, saying, ‘ Take, eat,” etc., then the | 


cup of the fruit of the vine, saying, 
Drink ye all of it.” He explained that 
these things were to remind them of his 
body and blood given for others. Then 
he said, ‘‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,” etc. For hundreds of years this 
service has helped Christians to remem- 
ber the life and death of Jesus. Have 


you ever seen itin church? What is it | 


called ? 
Supper. (Write Lord’s). What does 
it mean? Remember Jesus. (Add 
that.) All Christians are invited to take 
part in this service. It took the place 
of the passover, which had been remem- 
bered so long, for, instead of the lamb 


The Communion, the Lord's | 


sacrificed every year, Jesus soon gave | 


his life once for all. In one of Paul’s 
letters he said, ‘‘ For our passover also 
hath been sacrificed, 
(Drill on the text.) 


even Christ.”’ | 


After Jesus had explained the Lord's | 


Supper to his disciples, he talked and 
prayed with them untilit waslate. Then 
they sang a hymn, and went out into 
the Mount of Olives, toward Bethany. 
Note.—Many sincere Christian chil- 
dren have been greatly disappointed 


because forbidden to partake of the | 


Lord’s Supper, because too young. 
Careful thought should be given to this. 
If achild expresses a strong desire to re- 
member Jesus in this way, parent or 
teacher should explain the Christian life 
(from a child’s standpoint), alsothe priv- 





ilege of uniting with God’s people in the | 


church. 

should not be rebuked, but encouraged, 

for the Master said, ‘‘See that ye de- 

spise not one of these little ones,” 
Peoria, ILL. 


Such a spontaneous desire | 


| 
| 
| 
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religious meaning of Jewish history. 


After taking a moment to impress the | The fact which it emphasized was the 
— significance of this last offerof | covenant between Jehovah and his 


imself to 
clear idea of the events of Passion 
in order. 


is people, we should get a people, when his promise and law were 
Week | rea 
The titles given to each day | and they made oath, ‘‘All that Jehovah 


to them with solemn sacrifices, 


in Taylor and Morgan’s ‘“‘ Studies” are | hath spoken will we do, and be obedient.” 


helpful. 


Have the students write them This relation to Jehovah had become so 


in their note-books, leaving spaces be- | ae in their thoughts that they 
] 


tween for the events which you will help | ca 


them look up and note down. 
Sunday: A Day of Triumph. | 
Monday: A Day of Authority. 
Tuesday: A Day of Conflict. 
Wednesday: A Day of Retirement. 


Disciples. 
Friday: A Day of Suffering. 


| They 
Thursday: The Last Day with his | offices in it (Luke 22 : 24). 


ed their sacred scriptures the Books 


| of the Covenant. 


The Participants and Their Actions. | 
Show that the disciples expected that | 
esus would soon set up a kingdom. 
all wanted the most important 
They seem 
to have thought that these offices might 
be assigned at that time, which he had 


Noting on the maps the supposed site | intimated was his last passover with 


of the Supper and of the 

Supper; the relation to 
the old passover, 0 
should be given: the suggestion of the 
Lamb; the natural desire to be remem- 
bered; the wish to inaugurate a feast of 
simple and perpetual and universal 
brotherhood,—a feast of anticipation 
‘‘until he come.” Picture the ways it 
has been celebrated since,—in the cata- 
combs, among mountain fastnesses, be- 
fore battle, in the islands of the sea; 
the heroic occasions,—the Roman mar- 
tyrs, the Covenanters, the Pilgrims; the 
great men who have shared it. Men- 
tion the Duke of Wellington’s remark 
when a poor man was asked to give him 
room at the altar rail: ‘‘Here all are 
equal.” Whom did Jesus ask to share 
this es (vs. 26, 27, ‘‘disciples,” 
** all.’’) hat preparation is necessary 
in coming tothis Supper? Why should 
a boy or girl wish to come? (To obey 
his Master, to honor his Hero, to wit- 
ness to his King.) Impress the simpli- 
city and importance of membership in 
Christ's church, and the help and bless- 
ing of the sacrament to young lives. 


Boston. 


% 
Love interprets love without a lexi- 
con. 
<—_e 


The Young Folks’ Class 


+ By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY the four accounts, Matthew 

26: 17-30; Mark 14: 18-25; Luke 

22: 7-23; John 13: 1-35; also1 Cor- 
inthians 11 : 23-26. 

The title of the lesson is inadequate. 

Dwell mostly on the Lord’s Supper, 


Blood remission creates blood rela- | Which among Christians has taken the 


lion. 


al 


The Lesson for Boys and 
Girls 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


place of the passover. Ask your pupils 
in advance to write, each for himself, 
the story of the events of that evening 
after reading all the accounts. Com- 
pare their statements with one another, 
point out the agreements and differences. 

Explain the observance of the Lord's 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. | oe a in your church. Show how in 
1 


HIS lesson is full of dramatic in- | ally observed in Christian churc 
We have had much to | 


cidents. 

say about Jesus’ love for, and re- 
peated endeavors to reach the capital 
of, his nation. 
a clearer idea of Jerusalem before they 
finish this course, and this occasion of 
the final entry is the best opportunity 
to gainit. Havetheclass collect before- 
hand all the pictures and maps of the 
city that are available. It is especially 
the east and north sides that are asso- 
ciated with the study of Jesus. Using 
the various maps first, they should con- 
struct in their note-books a sketch map 
in which they should be able to locate 
the north and east gates, the Mount of 
Olives and Bethany, the roads from 
Bethany over the Mount of Olives, and 
the temple and its enclosure. 

The pictures which are gathered 
should be arranged and shown now in 
such order as to give as intelligent and 
consecutive an idea as possible of Jesus’ 
progress from Bethany into the city. 
The Underwood photographs do this 
by showing Bethany and its roads, 
the view from the top of the mountain 
toward the city, passover throngs of to- 


and the viewof the mountain seen from 


The class _—_ to have | 


erent forms it is the one rite perpetu- 
es ever 
since the resurrection of Christ as the | 
sign of the covenant which unites dis- 
ciples and their Lord and Saviour. | 
Then dwell in proper proportion on | 
these five things, taking care not to 
spend too long time on the first two : | 
The Preparation. Show that Jesus, be- 
ing intensely loyal to his country, would 





arden, dis- | them (Luke 22 : 
|cuss the purpose of Jesus in establish- | be indicated by the places er at 
| ing the word's 

which a description | — in the kingdom. 


| 


| 


| disciples. 


18), and that these might 


the table. They all wanted the highest 
James and John 

ad asked for the two highest (Mark 
10: 37). John secured the highest place 
at the table (John 13: 23). 

At this point describe the incident 
told in John 13: 1-17. The Master's 
action has testified through all the cen- 
turies since that service for others in 
Christ’s spirit is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity. The noblest thing 
is to do for others what they most need. 

Point out the traitor. Show that none 
of the disciples was satisfied with his 
own loyalty to his Master (Matt. 26 : 21, 
22). Peter, who was most sure, was in 

reatest = (Matt. 26 : 33-35). But 
Tudae, whose plans were made (Luke 
22 : 3-5), saw that they had been discov- 
ered by Jesus (John 13 : 23-26). He had 
allowed his Master to wash his feet. 
He dipped bread in the same dish with | 
him, the Oriental token which made 
sacred from harm the persons of those 
who thus shared food together. Then 
he went out and completed the bargain 
by which he sold his Master to his ene- 
mies. Jesus remarked to the other dis- 
ciples that that man's life was worth- 
less (Mark 14: 21). 
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The Lord’s Supper. The passover 
ceremony was ended when the lamb had | 
been eaten, and when the last cup of | 
wine had been drunk, which was the | 


| pledge of the old covenant (Luke 22 : 17, | 
| 18). 
| loaves of un 


Then —s took one of the thin 
eavened bread, and, break- | 
ing it, handed the pieces to his disciples, 
telling them that it represented his body | 
given in sacrifice. He prefaced the act 


| with a brief prayer of thanksgiving | 


(Luke 22:19). Next he took a cup of 
wine, and, having given thanks again, 
he gave it to them (Matt. 26: 27, 28) as 
the pledge of a new covenant, better 
than the old one (Heb. 8 : 13 ; 9 : 24-26). 
The Lord’s Supper in the Christian 
Church. Show how it witnesses to a 
common life shared by Christ with his 
It is the open witness by be- 
lievers in him to the unity of his church. 
By it they keep his death in memory, 
they testify to his sacrifice of himself for 
the redemption of themselves and of 


| mankind, and they will continue to do 
| it ** till he come ” (1 Cor. 11 


: 25, 26). 
Boston. 


<< 


| 
For the Senior Bible Class! 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


desire to observe the greatest of the| The Final Appeal at Jerusalem 


three annual festivals which could be | 
held only in Jerusalem (Luke 22: 1, 7). 
Jesus apparently had arranged with a | 
friend who was a householder for the 
use of a room, and, distrusting the 
loyalty of one of his disciples, had not 
revealed his plan beforehand. Proba- 
bly the friend knew where his servant 
would be met by the messengers of 
Jesus, and how he would be recognized. 
A woman bearing a pitcher of water was 
a common sight, a man so doing a very 


|rareone. Explain how the two disciples 


found the room and prepared the feast 
according to law and custom (Mark 14: | 
12-16). 

The Passover. Describe how the Jews 
at first used to eat it (Exod. 12: 3-11; 


C | Deut. 16: 1-7), and the way in which 
day beside the roadway near the gate, | ; 


Jesus and his disciples ate it, leisurely, | 
reclining on couches. Show how the 





I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 
Il: 1 to 14: 31 and parallels). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

No more eloquent testimony of the 
relative + gy of Passion Week 
in the life of Jesus could be given than 
the large proportion of space which its 
story occupies in the Gospels. Even 
terse-spoken Mark allots more than one- 
third of his narrative to these few days. 
Truly were they days of destiny, preg- 
nant with declarations of momentous 
import. 

Confining our attention to the synop- 
tic narrative, it relates with picturesque 
detail the triumphal entry on the first 
day of the Jewish week into Jerusalem 
and the temple, the cleansing of the | 
temple on Monday, the dramatic and | 

( Continued on next page) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| (Continued from preceding page) 
| determined upholding of his own author- 
| ity and spiritual lordship when attacked 
| the next day by the representatives of 
| the ruling classes, and his deliberate de- 
| nunciation of the scribes and Pharisees 
for their hypocrisy as a class, followed, 
on the way to Bethany, by the long dis- 
course on the hillside ; and the last 
gathering together of the Master and 
his closest followers in the upper room 
| in Jerusalem, with its final teachings on 
| discipleship, lordship, brotherhood, and 
| Christlikeness. 
| No student can quite appreciate that 
| last scene who does not keepin mind 
| the tense activity of the preceding days, 
| and notice that Jesus is in the position 
of a leader who has deliberately de- 
clared himself, put himself and his oppo- 
nents on public record, is facing certain 
| death, and aims to use his few remain- 
ing hours of privacy and freedom in ce- 
menting an imperishable bond between 
his trusted followers and himself. Luke 
alone of the synoptists gives us a hint of 
the conversation around that table. All 
dwell on the fact that it was a bitter 
thought to Jesus that one of his own 
Twelve should have become willing to 
betray him. 

To them, as to us, the supreme im- 
portance of this evening arose ‘from the 
transformation by Jesus of the passover 
feast into an institution which was to 
become a perpetual memorial of hisown 
sacrificial death. Whether the meal 
was held at the actual date of the Jew- 
ish passover, or one day earlier, we need 
not be over-concerned to determine ; for 
it was unquestionably ‘‘for that little 
company the equivalent of the passover 
supper.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Rhees’s ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” (§§ 177- 
195) is a particularly strong and clear 
survey of these days. Dawson, “ Life 
of Christ" (chaps. 24-27), has a very | 
original and stimulating discussion. 
Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Life’ (236-269), is, 
as usual, excellent for details and their 
significance. Sanday’s article, ‘‘ Jesus | 
Christ,” in Volume II of the Hastings | 
Bible Dictionary, is very valuable. 














III. Questions For STtuDy AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- | 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. Importance of These Last Days. | 
(1.) What explains the relative impor- 
tance attributed to them which caused 
the synoptists to describe them at such | 
length ? 

2. Final Controversies. (2.) Did 
pooh. by his replies to the religious 
eaders, advance or alienate himself as to 
the populace? (3.) Howcan we explain 
his unrestrained denunciation of the 
Pharisees in view of his wonted reserve 
in criticism ? 

3. The Quiet Day at Bethany. (4.) 
What about Dawson’s suggestion that 
portions of John 15 and 16 were spoken 
at Bethany, notably the vine parable? 
(John 15.) 

4. The Last Supper. (5.) What uni- 
fying idea prompted Jesus to gather the 
disciples together for a last common 
meal? (6.) How was the family circle 
brought into actual and absolute unity ? 
(7.) Ot what larger unity did Jesus 
speak ? (8.) What was the historic 
meaning of the passover meal? (g9.) 
What significance did Jesus give to the 
new institution by which he replaced 
the passover ? 

5. The Last Words. (10.) For what 
| things did Jesus so fervently pray ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] | 

Jesus never wasted his energy, but 
reserved it to use without stint at the 
time of need. At Jerusalem he forever 
defined himself, the distinction between 
himself and spurious religious leaders, 
and the depth and tenderness of the 
relation which was to be with his disci- | 
ples. 
ile YALE Univ ERSITY. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 














May 29. What Christian Endeavor is 
Doing in Mission Lands. 
Luke 1 : 49-55. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Learning the Bible (Deut. 31 : 12, 


13). 
TuES.—The hope of elders (Psa. 144: 12; 


148 : 12, 1a) 

WED.—They find Christ early (Prov. 8: 
17, 32, 33). 

THURS.—Christ wants the young (Matt. 
18 : 4-6, 10). 

FRr1I.—Youthful praise (Matt. 21 : 15, 16). 

SaT.—Not to be despised (1 Tim. 4: 12-16). 











An Endeavorer tells of Endeavor in India. 


A member tells of Endeavor in the Islands of 
the Sea. 


Five Endeavorers each tell a fact of En- 
deavor in China, Japan, South America, Africa, 
and Persia. 


FRICA.—A Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety is maintained at Batanga, 
composed only of Christian young 

women and girls; another, in the boys’ 
school at the same station, has a prayer- 
meeting which is led by one of the boys. 
At Efulen an organization modeled after 
the Christian Endeavor Society meets 
Sunday evenings, with an attendance of 
sixty. Its members are pledged against 
Sabbath breaking, rum traffic, and other 
evils. It has helped to raise the stand- 
ard of Christian living. 
% 

China.—In many of the mission chap- 
els in Canton Christian Endeavor So- 
cies have been active, and have done 


| terian 


| h 


' Endeavor Societies in Furrkhabad, In- 





good work. In the Third Church the 
meetings of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety have been the largest in the his- 
tory of the church. In the leper village, | 
near Canton, the Christian Endeavor | 
Society is conducted by the lepers them- 
selves. It is touching to hear these | 
lepers speak of themselves as ‘‘ outcasts | 
from home and friends, but beloved of | 
Christ.” 
. | 

Persia.—Miss Bertha McConaughy of | 
Urumia writes of the extensive develop- 
ment of the five societies in Urumia 
City and the thirty or more in the sur- 
rounding villages: ‘‘ We have in Urumia 
societies for young women, young men, | 
intermediate girls, and junior boys and | 
irls, comprising about a hundred and 
itty members in all. They made a fine 
sight, and crowded our schoolroom at 
the Christmas service last Sunday. 
These societies each have from four to | 
eight committees, which have to be | 
looked after to get the members in the | 
way of being active workers. They | 
also hold socials quite frequently, at | 
which they give reports of work done, | 





and then play games ard drink tea. 
these societies are finding duplicates 


5 4 
Soong mee yar = = American Presby- 
urch at Manila has a Christian 
Endeavor Society which, in spite of 
great loss by removals from the city, 
as trebled its membership and in- 
creased the average attendance from 
less than twenty to about forty at each 
meeting. The work of the members 
and committees is gratifying. The so- 
ciety has supported one native pastor 
during the year, and is soliciting funds 
to provide for another. In connection 
with the work at Cebu there are two 

Christian Endeavor Societies. 

% 

There are Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties in almost every land. There is 
a large one at Caracas, in Venezuela. 
There is a woman’s society in Bogota. 
In the city of Zahleh, Syria, the women’s 
society has an average attendarice of | 
thirty. It pays a scholarship of four | 
hundred and seventeen piastres. | 

4 | 

A new church at Cawnpore started 
out from the beginning with its own 
Endeavor Society, and the Christian 








dia, are carrying on Sunday-school 
work in sixteen different places. 


Are we who have known Christ so 
long as earnest in his service as those 
who have known him for but a little 


while ? 
ae 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac . May 31 to June 2 
South Dakota, at Huron . . May 31 to June 2 
Oregon, at Portland ....... .June7,8 
Kansas, at Clay Center. ..... .June7-9 
Southern California, at Los Angeles . June 7-9 
OE SO ree June 73 
Alabama, at Anniston ..... . . June 8-10 
Wypming, at Douglas. .... . . June 8-10 
Oklahoma, at Guthrie . .... . . June 8-10 
Colorado, at Rocky Ford. ... . June 14-16 
Illinois, at Mattoon. . ‘ _— 14-16 
Montana, at Bozeman ..... . June 14-16 
Nebraska, at Grand Island . . . . June 14-16 
Idaho, at Moscow guts 


- «+. «June 21-24 
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For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘ Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’in thecitation of remedies under the head of ‘Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
Beet isco ety the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER hes a1; 
rT 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


advocates.’’ Also, under is highly rec- 
*‘Albuminuria,’’ he says: ommended.’’ 

George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
fhe eh Me remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of ——— . 
Bright’s Disease, whether pring No. 2. 
acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER , co omeonicaby 
a milk diet. In all cases where albumin is found, if this water and a milk diet 
are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly and the patient has a positive 
guarantee against puerperal convu!sions.”’ 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ S/. Louis, Ao., says: “I have 
often pre- in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
scribed tionsand in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.’’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘sci esccee enesy 


and grocers generally. 
Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIASPRINCS,VIRCINIA. 











OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! The problem solved! 


‘ : ith New Twentieth Cent 
The Oxford Teachers’ Bible Fieips Stranged Under One 
Ato ‘the Oxford Sunday- School Scholar’s Bible 
With All the Helps arranged Under One Alphabet. Both illustrated with lat- 
est photographs from the Holy Land. The oply ers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having all the 
Helps Under One Alphabet. For sale by all booksellers. Send for cataiogue. 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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In an Old Trunk 


| 
| 
Baby Finds a Bottle of Carbolic Acid and | 

Drinks it | 


While the mother was unpacking an | 
old trunk, a little eighteen months old | 
bere A got hold of a bottle of carbolic acid, | 
while playing on the floor, and his stom- 
ach was so badly burned it was feared he | 
would not live, for he could not eat ordi- 
nary foods. The mother says, in telling 
of the case : 

**It was all two doctors could do to 
save him,’ as it burnt his throat and | 
stomach so bad that for two months | 
after he took the poison nothing would 
lay on his stomach. Finally I took him 
into the country, and tried new milk, and 
that was no better for him. His grand- 
ma finally suggested Grape-Nuts, and I 
am thankful I adopted the food, for he 
commenced to get better right away, and 
would not eat anything else. He com- 
menced to get fleshy and his cheeks like 
red roses, and now he is entirely well. 

‘*] took him to Matamoras on a visit, 
and every place we went to stay to eat 
he called for Grape-Nuts, and I would | 
have to explain how he came to call for | 
it as it was his main food. 

‘‘The names of the physicians who at- 
tended the baby are Dr. Eddy of this 
town and Dr. Geo. Gale of Newport, O., 
and any one can write to me or to them ! 
and learn what Grape-Nuts food will do 
for children and grown-ups too.” Name 
ie by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 








Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


—_—eoOoOo 
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82,000 CHILDREN |, 


are singing every Sunday from 
FOR THE SUN- 
CARMINA oxy sctioor 
The best S.S. Hymnal published. Returnable 
copy free for examination. Price, $24 00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 





WHAT IS DAUS’ TIP-TOP? 
—_— 'o prove that Daus’ “ Tip- 
\. ‘Top’ is the best and simplest 
AN device for making 1 
from pen-written and so 
copies from typewritten 
original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap 
size, without ° 
Reet . = on ton Go) Gaye totes. 
rice, $7.50, less trade aiscount of 33 r cent, 
or $5 net. The Felix F. Daus Duplicator Co., 
Daus Buildin ohn Street, New York City. 













20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or (il. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
cheerfully answered. Send dimensions for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2s5c. 
The Century Co., Union Sa., N. Y. City 














OXFORD MAPS A.B. & E.L. Shaw Co. 
By Prof. H. } 4 OSBORN, —~ , largest makers of 
Palestine Gompaplts and mn aongpaet Pulpit Furniture, 
Western Asin = unt discoveries. The map of Lodge Furniture, 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the and 
St. Paul's to Sabbath-schools for these Shoe Store Settees 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 





POOP LOLOL Al le al lL 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send 


t. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. hee now entahens. 

















THE, GERY 


I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, 0. 


INE MEAFELY BELLS 


re 
perfect, hichest class bells in the world. 
«» Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y 


The most 
eneely & 






















































































































































































































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes th- cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the any ing 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Al boy in 

prin field 
earns more 
money than 
his father 


father works Six days 
Jhe h the week 4 


Jhe boy works Frida 
afternoon “Saturday 


ANY BOY - Ae 5 , onay sellin ng THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Friday 
€ 
without 


—_ send the first week's supply of ten copies 
penn This a 50 cents capital for the following week, after that 
all that are required at wholesale price. Write to-day for the free —_ = 
booklet, “How Boys Make Money,” written by some of our most successful boys. 


$2 50 00 in EXTRA CASH PRIZES next month 
: for Post boys who do good work. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2384 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 














UNITED 
STATES 
HOTEL 


Only two blocks from Southern Terminal 
Station, American and European plans. 

Rates: American Plan, $2.50 per day and 
upwards for each person; European Plan, 
$1.00 per day and upwards for each person. 


__ SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Necessary 


People May Go Without Food for Days, but 
Not Without Sleep 


Beach, Lincoln, 
and Kingston 
Streets 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 








Fasters have gone without food for 
many days at a time, but no one can go 
without sleep. ‘‘ For a long time I have 
not been sleeping well, often lying awake 
for two or three hours during the night 
up to three weeks ago, but now I sleep 
sound every night, and wake up refresh- 
ed and vigorous,” says a California 
woman. 

‘*Do you know why? It’s because I 
used to drink coffee, but three weeks 
ago I cut off the coffee and began using 
Postum. ‘Twice since then I have drank 
coffee, and both times I passed a sleepless 
night, and so I am doubly convinced cof- 
fee caused the trouble, and Postum re- 
moved it. 

‘‘My brother has been in the habit of 
drinking coffee three times aday. He 
has been troubled with sour stomach, and 
I often would notice him getting soda 
from the can to relieve the distress in his 
stomach; lately hardly a day passed 
without a dose of soda for relief. 

‘‘About two weeks ago he asked me 





for a cup of Postum,—and he liked it | fan 
well enough to give up coffee, and since | 
then has been drinking Postum three | {} 
times a day, and says _* has not ane | 
been troubled with scur stomach.” Nam 
ves by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ich 

Even after this lady's experience with 
coffee her brother did not suspect coffee | 
was causing his sour stomach, but easily 
proved it. 

Coffee is not suspected in thousands 
of cases just like this, but it’s easily | 
proved. A ten days’ trial works wonders, | 
and of course ‘‘there’s a reason. | 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” \ 





Only 35 Cents 


To meet the demand from Sunday School Superintendents and others, 
who wislr to adopt 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


The publishers, Thomas Nelson & Sons, have now issued a 
special edition at the low price of 35 cents (postage 10 cents extra) 
and a Testament to correspond at 15 cents (postage 4 cents extra), 

These books are printed from Minion Type on fine white paper, 
and are strongly bound in silk finished black cloth, stiff boards, 
square corners, red edges, making them most desirable books for 
Church Pew and Sunday School use. 

The American Standard Revised Bible is published in a large variety of sizes and 
-—- > alone, text with maps, reference editions, teachers’ editions—on 

ry paper, or the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 
Prices, 35c. to $12. Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9 to $18. New Testament alone, 18c. to 
$2.50, Wealso publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 
For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


37 East 18th Street, New York 
all other vehicles at week lower prices than any 


4% A 
D Bey 
\ a 
=, ws iP other Ie house is all fully explained in our Four 8 oreo Vehicle 
aN). ¥ im : Any DP» soul — Powe = 


eee cept et 
Sasa 
At NY 
LASKY \ 


Surreys, 
ght and Heavy W Vebicies < all xinds, 

Ligh vy in fern’ 

can offer ceaege sytem dc woe mot EER er ce 

fully explained. e will oo var we ship so Cy > a ae bay amount to next to nothing. 
to will a) oa’ on the bere ers or deal — pose the day we receive 
a n+ cREE TRIAL crER. A arAY, Arte” RECEIVED TERRES UR ery No. GUAR- 
HE OUR FREE CATALOGU Ss. 


WAVE E YOU A ANY USE FOR | A Buea’ 7 om net sonst fal tent Ss sree | 


Sank an: ay * s a 
Fhe yf ay = a THE FOUR 
OFFER, The Very Latest 
explained, all free 








$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21. 00 | TO $23. 00/312 Siso ROAD WAGONS at 


TOP BUGGIES, sim ealZ 00, 
HA 


one illustrated, 
VE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, slsaeep to$38.00. 
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Bio eS, THE mos: 
sere rceeretson see fenne SEARS, ROEBUCK 8 & : 60., CHICAGO, ‘iL. 


HYMN BOOK|CHILDbay ° 


DAY 
We are making a very SERVICES two New Ones 
SPECIAL OFFER 


“SUMMER’S MESSAGE * (Orchestrated.) 
which will Interest you. “NATURE’S GARDEN” Samples, post- 
MacCalla & Co., Inc. 28, Desk, Strest. 


paid, ro cents. 
Philadelphia 











108 Washington 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New York. 








(Lesson for May 29) MAY 14, 1904 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 





RustFoaM is BEAUTY’s 

HANDMAID, imparting 

its own charms of beauty, 

purity, and fragrance to all who 

use it. It is known as the Pgart-MAk- 
ING DENTIFRICE. 


2scentsat Druggists. Sample Bottle Free. 


Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











New 
. . - 

Children’s Day Services 
Bright. Cheerful. Beautiful. Easy to learn. 
Music by Messrs. J. Lincoln Hall, C. A. Miles, H. J. 
Lacey, hur Wilton, W. A. Post, "and C. H. Lowden. 

Send 10 cts. in stamps for samples of three. 
The Sounds of Summer [2's <"yi5 
explanatory notes for proper rendition, by Mr. Hall 
Flower Voices >y Miles, Post, and others 

by Lacey, 

The Garden of the Year Witton, to 

A new book of exercises, songs, drills, etc., entitled 


Exercises, Songs, and Recitations, No. 2. 25 
cents a copy. 


The Voice of Praise 


the most u#igue song book ever compiled for Sunday- 
schools and praise services. Beautifully bound in 
cloth (Vellum de Luxe), $25 the hundred. 
251 Numbered Selections. 
Send for full pa - tive pamphlet, or a returnable 
sample of the book. ¢ pay the postage. 


Hall-Mack Co. *o5*sitr°AvGne New Vek 
Sunday- School Hymns, No. I 


Supplies every musical need of the 
Sunday-school, including 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


and is furnished with complete orchestration. Re- 
turnable examination copy sent on request to any 
pastor or Sunday-school superintendent. 


198 Washington St. 
Chicago. 


> 

CHILDREN Ss DAY MUSIC 
*a new S. S. service for 
chiliten® s pat ey = rived and K. Frank Lehman, 
full of beautiful choice carols, choruses, exercises, etc. 
cents per copy = = A we send it with two former 

issues); $4.00 pe id. 

13 Carols “er “Children s D in “* Uplifted 
hymn-book (nearly 175,000 


Voices,”’ the famous 5. 5 
copies sold). Examination copy cont i 30 — 
money refunded if k is returned one wee 
ones rates free. GEIBEL & LEHMAN 1022 
iladeiphia; 18 E. 224 St., N. Y. 


CHILDRENS DAY eecrmt 


odie, Very fine. 
Pricer 5c per d fos.» close 10c for Samples 
of our three bes peding tetas sic 


Gh, Rose of seen Par eng, i a hhigan Ave: 


ae aaa a 


BLCACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST NO Bes FR 
200 & 202 N. 2npd STREET, 





h Ave. 
» 4 York. 
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